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to the world. It fits our mood as a true estimate of the week of May Meetings. Ours is 
not an innumerable host, but how great the mind which can contemplate the material 
magnitude of the universe and something beyond it, and the spirit which can embrace all 
peoples in a single fellowship. 

This latest gathering is a planetary experience far more impressive than watching the 
colossal forces of the physical world. We measure and we understand with the scientist what 
this place of our habitation is; but much nearer to our calling is to discern the interior unity 
of our human kindred everywhere, and their mission with us. From the East we receive a 
benevolent and wise leader of a struggling people, from Europe a man close to. the beating 
heart of great numbers enduring much in common, from our own land a woman whose every 
ministry has been to bring human understanding to the unfavored so that they might live in 
the spirit. They are all and we are all of one and the same mind. 

Have we ever had before such a time? In a score of years we believe there has been no 
gathering in Anniversary Week quite so excellent as this. In particular, there has been a free- 
ing of our thoughts of irrelevancies. Times are hard, material things are wanting. Very well; 
we turn the disadvantage to a high account. It is all gain to do without those things which 
we need far less than we suppose, if we know how to seize upon the other things which are 
greater than mere substance. 

Now we really understand the report of those kindred of ours in other parts of the world 
who have suffered long and far beyond anything we have been able to imagine. Their mes- 
sengers have told us, and we have seen vicariously in the very faces of these spokesmen what 
people can endure and come forth from with powers that good earthly fortune seems to 
deny us. Stronger, surer, with a capacity to make truer valuations,—these are the good of the 
meetings which we have attended. 

Not indifferent to economic necessity, nor relaxing for a moment our determination to see 
that every human being shall be fed and kept free from fear of want, we look upon these things 
from above, and only by so doing can we resolve the injustice and master the suffering of the 
world. Fellowship is the first law in the conquest of poverty. 

Let the whole world live together in a bond of humanity where each one stands for the 
good of all, where we speak no word of class or kind, or high or low, and in the pure way of 
religion recognize every man as brother, free, co-equal, and of a common destiny not deferred 
but here and now. 

We are in the world, but we are not of the world. Our natures differ from it, our energies 

rise above it. Magnitude and numbers do not greatly impress us. We stand as the faithful 
should before a moving universe, in which our own errors come to judgment; and what 
counts most is that we can understand our world and are still in possession of the supreme 
good though loss and destruction of a kind be round about us. Brethren, again we build. Let 
us rejoice in the building. 


2 Se has nothing to do with the nature of spirit!” This saying someone flings triumphantly 
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Significant 


Sentiments 


In Rejoinder 


Prof. D. C. Macintosh has asserted that 
humanists have no right to call humanism 
“religion”. Why should the program and 
ideal of humanism be called by this name? 

There are two answers, says Prof. A. E. 
Haydon. “One is that many of the hu- 
manists still desire to co-operate with the 
creative movement in the existing reli- 
gious organizations. It is unfortunately 
true that all too many of the best spirits 
and noblest minds of our age have ac- 
cepted the dictum of the custodians of 
faith that they are not religious and have 
abandoned the name and the connection. 
This seems to be quite unnecessary, for 
humanism is not a new sect. It is only 
a new orientation of the old religious 
quest of man—a new synthesis of science 
and idealism, of knowledge and hope. The 
seeond answer is that the meaning the 
humanist puts into the term ‘religion’ is 
historically accurate. If seems futile, how- 
ever, to try to convince those who think 
of religion only on the pattern of Chris- 
tianity that theology is not essential to 
religion. At best, theology is only one 
phase of the threefold complex of religion 
—ideal, program, and cosmic setting—and 
the cosmic setting need not be in terms 
of God. There is no space here to elabo- 
rate a proof, but to those who insist that 
without God there is no religion we may 
recall Cromwell's ‘words—I pray God, 
gentlemen, that ye will believe that it is 
possible that ye may be mistaken.’ ” 


Ministers and Medicine 


“In misfortune we say that a touch of 
nature makes us kin. The touch of mis- 
fortune makes us kin, and the misfortune 
of illness particularly so. Hence, if one 
wants above all things to get close to 
human souls it is natural to look with 
longing on the opportunities that illness 
offers. It is intolerable to be close to 
people and be able to do nothing about it, 
much worse than not be with them at all. 
But if the clergyman tries to do anything 
about it he is tortured by the sense that 
he may be doing the wrong thing.” 

Therefore ministers, says Dr. Richard 
Cc. Gabot in an article in The Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, should know something 
about medicine. He cites the case of a 
young minister working among the In- 
dians in South Dakota who felt that he 
must be physician as well as minister and 
in three months learned in a Boston hos- 
pital enough useful facts to take a full 
advantage of the opportunities offered by 
sickness. By helping to cure a man’s bodily 
troubles, a minister may best succeed in 
curing the affliction of his soul. 


Remedy But No Cure 


Economists who have been filling the 
magazines the past winter with easy 
diagnoses of the causes of the depression 
and quick cures for it, are classified by 
Walter Lippmann in Vanity Fair as 


quacks. “It is the mysterious character 
of the thing’, he points out, “which 


brings such hysteria and irrationality. For 
the untrained mind cannot endure the un- 
known; it insists on a reason, however 
bad. Thus if scientists tell us they do not 
know the cure for a certain disease, that 
disease will invariably be exploited by the 
quacks. For when the disciplined mind 
responds to the unknown with humility 
and suspended judgment, the naive mind 
responds with the science of the ignorant, 
called superstition. 

“At the more rational levels of the 
public mind are those who think they 
have found or expect that they will find 
a particular germ which causes the dis- 
ease and a specific remedy which will kill 
the germ.” 

The sophisticated and disciplined per- 
son, however, knows that life is not so 
simple as this. There is no panacea for 
the depression. 

“The remedy cannot be a cure”, says 
Mr. Lippmann, ‘‘but simply the improve- 
ment of judgment in the light of increas- 
ing knowledge, better communication, and 
a heightened sense in each man of his 
own disposition to make errors. It is a 
depressing conclusion for most minds to 
accept. It offers so little certainty for the 
immediate future and opens such a tedious 
prospect of patient self-criticism.” 


Gandhi Under Analysis 


In reading Gandhi’s autobiography, Dr. 
Felix Adler “is surprised by the fact that 
the man is not a thinker in any really 
significant sense of the word. Again, other 
great men establish a purpose, see an ob- 
ject ahead and aim for it, early in life. 
Gandhi as a young man was changeable, 
suggestible, and in his later manhood has 
been inconsistent, as for instance in his 
support of the British war, and in his 
sanctioning of the caste. 

“What Gandhi ignores is the fact that 
there are stages of spiritual development. 
You cannot talk to all people in the same 
language. Some are materialists, or their 
tabus are not the same. For all his sagac- 
ity, how little has he really understood 
India! And as to the mystic notion of 
one’s soul in all bodies, and of the self- 
purification he would perform on their 
behalf, to most of them it must be mean- 
ingless. They worship him because he 
stands for resistance. to England. 

“Gandhi's psychology is superficial, his 
scholarship poor, his equipment for leader- 
ship in India inadequate. He says he has 
studied only two of the books included in 
his country’s sacred literature. He is lack- 
ing the centrality and poise of fully- 
matured thinking. 

“Yet there are lovely traits in his nature. 
And the one really constant thing in his 
life is the absence of hate. We admire 
those who can do things we cannot; there- 
fore anyone who abstains from hate, and 
apparently does so with ease, impresses 
the onlooker with wonder and awe. 
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“I think his effect on Occidental people, 
in so far as he has impressed them, is 
largely due to his emphasis on the One, 
But the unity movements are one-sided, 
and with their tendency to obliterate per- 
sonality, they are ethically dangerous.” 


Man, and Behind Him 


In the belief that neither theism nor hu- 
munism is comprehensive enough, Rey. — 
Laurance R. Plank, in a published sermon, — 
“Jiumanism, Theism and The Third Way”, 
sets forth the concept of an inclusive doc- — 
trine. Whitman and Hinstein provide its | 
inspiration. “The two separate doctrines — 
may continue to war’, he says. “But in each 
group there may be increasing numbers 
concentrating on the fuller experience and 
not on the doctrine, and out of the inter- 
mingling of these experiences there may 
be a new and third inclusive experience, — 
neither theistic nor humanistic, but includ- 
ing and fulfilling both. This experience, 
this new and inclusive experience, may — 
well be called cosmic experience, that — 
which is the meaning of the whole and not 
just of the part. 

“‘In the cosmic religious experience’, 
Linstein says, ‘the individual feels the — 
yanity of human desires and aims, and the 
nobility and marvelous order which are 
revealed in nature and in the world of | 
thought. He feels the individual destiny 
as an imprisonment and seeks to experi- 1} 
ence the totality of existence as a unity 
full of significance.’ I think here we have — 
a suggestion as to the fusing of the two. — 
We have the greatest nobility and per- 
spective and freedom from engrossment 
with the personal that theism in its highest 
can give. Yet we have a non-theological 
and non-doctrinal approach, and thereby a 
non-dogmatie result.” 

In the third way, Mr. Plank continues, 
“the values of noblest theistic experience 
are ail there, all the power of impersonal 
perspective, all the composure, all the d 
and immutable peace. And all the values 
of the noblest humanistic experience are 
there, all the steady consecration to 
hwman responsibility, all the inviolable 
passion for human betterment and for re- 
sponsible co-operative creation of a new 
and more satisfying world for all the sons 
of man; all the scientific ardor is there, all 
the sociological purpose and planning, all 
the continuous labor for the race, all the 
deep love-affair with mankind. But these 
are there in a different way, in a new syn- 
thetic unfolding, with a greater, steadier 
rhythm than either separatistic school can 
ever know, with a sublime reach and a 
patient tender grasp, with a completer 
vision and a more inexorable will.” 

Man? he asks, in conclusion. “Yes, in 
disputably, sacredly, man and the abode 
of man, man and the holy task of man. 
But only man? Ah, behind him, aroun 
him, beneath him and above, perspecti 
upon perspective, mystery upon mystery, 
infinity suggested by line upon line, sphere 
beyond sphere, plane beyond plane. Ne 
just man alone, not the cosmos alone, but 
man in the cosmos, an inviolable part of 
the whole, the two blending, into weaving, 
a glorious and indivisible whole.” 
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The Anniversary Sermon 


Not for rank and station but for people in common, says the Belfast preacher, 


O the pulpit of the historic Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., with 
the exalting ceremony provided by minis- 
ters in brilliant scholars’ robes and by an 
audience of free-church people from many 
parts of the country, two pastors came, 
Anniversary Sunday, May 17, and brought 
home the fact that the future of Unita- 
rianism lies not so much with persons of 
station as with ordinary folk, with people 
in common, who seek a gospel in the words 
and the simplicity of Jesus. 


Procession of Ministers 


Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay came as 
the representative of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church. Rey. Arthur L. Agnew 
represented the Non-subscribing Presby- 
-terian Church of Ireland. Far parts of the 
‘world! The first is the leader of 3,000,000 


Filipinos, and the other of a great congre- 


gation of “simple, kindly folk”, who have 
found in the gracious faith of free Chris- 
tianity complete satisfaction for their 
emotional needs. 


Among such people, Mr. Agnew sees the 


great opportunity of the Unitarian Church. 
It offers them “all that is good in the old 
faith, namely, a belief in a God who is 
on the side of righteousness, a faith to 
live by, a leader to follow, and a hope to 
die in’, and at the same time it expresses 
and uses “all the truth that modern science 
- and economies can offer”. Said Mr. Agnew, 
“There I saw the glory of our faith, and 


io its opportunity, and the service it could 


render to the souls of men, everywhere 
that men are torn between the outworn 
religion of yesterday and the claims of 
materialism and secularism to-day.” 
The services in the Arlington Street 
Church began with the procession of the 
ministers who were to take part and 
officers of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Bishop Aglipay, in a black cassock 
piped with red, a red silk sash about his 
waist and a gold pectoral cross on his 
breast, in his red and purple Meadville 
{ Theological School doctor’s hood, was 
_ escorted by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Agnew, in a moderator’s hood with the 
ermine collar of Queen’s University and 
white Geneva bans, sat with Bishop Agli- 
pay and Dr. Cornish. Below the pulpit 
Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes, Bishop 
pay’s interpreter; Dr. George F. Pat- 


. 


KENNETH DOLE 


Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary ; Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, former president, now minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, and Rey. 
Arthur B. Whitney of Quincy, Mass., all 
in their proper hoods. 

The great church, a replica of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields in London, where the 
King of England worships, was thronged 
with ministers and lay Unitarians, to 
most of whom the service was in the 
nature of a reunion. _ 

After a prayer by Dr. Eliot and a scrip- 
tural reading by Mr. Whitney, Dr. Cornish 
introduced Bishop  Aglipay, “obispo 
marimo” of the Philippine church. The 
bishop, a man of benevolent yet authori- 
tative mien, spoke in energetic, vivacious 
Spanish; Bishop de los Reyes interpreted 
him. 

“T thank you very much”, he said, “for 
this splendid invitation to address you. 
I am sure that. you will be interested in 
the progress of the Filipino Independent 
Church which I represent. The church I 
represent has a total membership of three 
million followers. We have four hundred 
priests, directed by a body of twelve 
bishops, taking charge of four hundred 
churches and over two thousand chapels. 
We also have several schools for the pri- 


The Preacher 


Mr. Agnew, who is thirty-five years 
of age, went to Belfast seven years ago, 
on leaving Manchester College, to be- 
come minister of the York Street Pres. 
byterian Church, which was in a weak 
condition. He attracted a new constitu- 
ency of working people and a consider- 
able number of intellectual persons, and 
now the church is flourishing with an 
«average congregation of four hundred. 
The anniversary service of the church 
is attended by three thousand people. 
Mr. Agnew is an Irishman, of Unitarian 
stock. He is vice-president of the Bel- 
fast branch of the Labor Party, and his 
activity in the affairs of the churches 
and the political order makes him a con- 
spicuous figure. The effect of his pres- 
ence and his many addresses in this 
country was distinctly for the popular- 
izing of the liberal faith, Mr. Agnew 
spoke to all of the larger meetings of 
Anniversary Week. 


is the free gospel, and the multitude will hear it gladly as ever of old 


mary education of our children and four 
humble seminaries where our clergy is 
trained. I am sure that my visit to this 
wonderful country will report many bene- 
ficial results not only to my church but 
to the whole people of the Philippine 
Islands. I thank you for your kind 
attention.” 

Dr. Cornish then introduced Mr. Agnew. 
“He took a small church that was on the 
point of closing’, Dr. Cornish said, “and 
made it the largest Unitarian church in 
Treland”. 

“And the common people heard 
gladly’, was Mr. Agnew’s text. 

First he spoke of the spirit of sturdy in- 
dependence which caused the founding 
both of the United States and of the Uni- 
tarian church. “We Unitarians should 
never cease to glory”, he said, “in the 
fact that we stand for that spiritual prin- 
ciple which helped to build these states, 
and that freedom of the spirit for which 
all the world to-day is restlessly seeking. 
We should be a great church, much greater 
than we are.” 

“Organized religion to-day”, he said, “is 
suffering from a depression greater even 
than that which troubles the industrial 
world. If there should be one bright spot, 
it should be in our liberal faith. Unita- 
rianism to-day has the greatest opportu- 
nity in all its history. The day to. which 
our fathers looked when they talked of 
ours as the religion of the future is nearer 
at hand than it has ever been. But some- 
times I think there is a danger of our 
missing that opportunity, a danger that, 
just when the goal is in sight, we may 
change our course, if we have not already 
changed it. 


him 


The World the Same 


many churehes we 
bewail the indifference of this modern 
world to religion of every kind. In de- 
nominational papers we sometimes see 
another story. We hear of new churches 
opened and churches filled, and even that 
the churches are the largest financial 
corporation in America. But often we feel 
that it is the voice of men cheering to 
keep their hearts up. There is too much 
joy over the few sheep that are found 
to make us believe that only some have 
gone astray. The common people, the ordi- 
nary rank and file of men and women, the 
artisans, tailors, shoemakers, weavers, tan- 


“In common with 
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ARTHUR L. AGNEW 


Liberal minister of a flourishing church 
of the people, in Belfast, Ireland 


INTERPRETERS OF THE 
ners, sailors who founded this very con- 
gregation of Arlington Street, and espe- 
cially young men and women, pass by on 
the other side. 

“Christianity has lost its radiance and 
power and has become an_ institution 
which means well but to which the multi- 
tudes are indifferent. 

“Yet how different it once was. There 
is nothing more striking when one turns 
to the study of the early days of Chris- 
tianity than its amazing vitality and 
power. The first chapters of Matthew’s 
Gospel are full of the word “multitudes”. 
And yet later in the early days of Chris- 
tianity men cried, ‘They that have turned 
the world upside down have come hither 
also. The best tribute to its power was 
that it was hated and feared. To-day 
Christianity has its adherents, but I do 
not think it is greatly feared, and it will 
not turn the world upside down. It 
belongs greatly to the aged and the deyo- 
tional, in some cases to the intellectual. 
It simply goes its way, out of touch with 
the multitudes, the world forgetting and 
often by the world forgot. 

“One of the arguments brought forward 
concerning this by way of apologetic is 
that the world has changed. I become 
more and more convinced that human 
nature has changed little, if at all. The 
rank and file of men and women are as 
superstitious and ignorant, as kind and as 
eruel, as easily misled by slogans and 
war cries as when they cried, ‘Hosanna’, 
as when they cried ‘We have no king but 
Cesar, Away with him, crucify him.’ 

“Tt is because we have not changed that 
even the older stories of the Old Testa- 
ment can still touch our hearts. Still there 
exist the prophets in our midst, still they 


SPIRITUAL 


JANH ADDAMS Moffett 


Great among women in “doing the 
word”, for the social salvation of 
mankind 


are persecuted, and still a generation later 
we build their tombs and garnish them, 
and the majestical visions of Isaiah and 
the Kingdom of God and New Jerusalem 
are not things that we have outgrown. 
They still lie far ahead, and we can call 
to witness perhaps the greatest expert 
in human psychology, the church of Rome. 
Built on the doctrine that men and women 
are what they were, Rome stands. 


We Have Something 


“Not only are people little changed, the 
hunger for religion and the longing for 
the higher things and deeper, fuller life 
are with us yet, and the longing manifests 
itself in a thousand ways. A French phi- 
losopher has dared to say that the drunk- 
ard is seeking for God, and our jazz- 
loving youth, our crazy, nerve-wracking 
search for pleasure, is but the outward 
sign of souls seeking satisfaction, and in 
so far as it does not work and youth cries, 
‘Faster, faster, and yet faster’, and still is 
jaded and weary, the modern world is 
giving no answer that will satisfy. People 
are the same. 

“Tt is the gospel which has changed. No 
Unitarian will deny that. For how many 
generations did Unitarians ery that 
dogmas were out-of-date and creeds cor- 
ruptions? For how many generations did 
we maintain that it was our program to 
lead men back to the simple faith of Jesus 
of Nazareth? Is it not the purpose of the 
Unitarian Association to promote the in- 
terests of pure Christianity? Those were 
the great days of our faith. In those days 
we built churches. In these days we only 
inherit them. 

“There is an attitude, perhaps less here 
than elsewhere, to let us say: ‘Let them 


Bachrach 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


Eminent city preacher who brought 
truth out of Russia for America to heed 


NEEDS OF THE WORLD IN A TIME OF DEPRESSION 


go. Ours is the religion for the cultured 
few, ours is the religion for intellectuals.’ 
Can we be satisfied with that? I say No, 
a thousand times, No. Where that has be- 
come our gospel it has only proved that 
intellectuals are few or that they have 
been able to find religion elsewhere than 
amongst us. If we do not want the multi- 
tudes it means that we do not believe in 
our religion ourselves, for if any man be- 
lieves in his heart of hearts that he has 
something that is of abounding good 
that will save the souls of men, he be- 
comes a missionary. He can do no other. 
“No man ever gave his life for what he 
considered just a high grade of religious 
truth. We want enthusiasm. Emerson said 
that nothing great was ever done without 
enthusiasm. But we cannot say, ‘Yea 
verily, let us get enthusiastic.’ The only 
way to get enthusiastic is to have some- 
thing to be enthusiastic about. We must 
believe that we have a faith that will save 
the world as none other can. We must get 
our people to believe it in their hearts. 
“T am going to state plainly my opinion 
that in the old-fashioned Unitarianism 
of our fathers we have something, some- 
thing of the day which is not yet done, 
“A few days ago I devoted an hour or 
so to studying the underworld of Chicago. 
In the worst areas there I found two 
things—gospel halls preaching the old 
fundamentalist doctrine, and halls devoted — 
to the giving of secular lectures from 
which religion is strictly barred. I talked 
there to enthusiastic young men in both. 
One had no use for secularism, the other 
pointed out all the crudities of funda- 
mentalism. Both were bitterly opposed — 
one to the other. The souls of men are not 
satisfied by either. Fundamentalism is 
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ering to its fall. If secularism begins 
rule, man will become a changed crea- 

‘e, he may walk more comfortably on 

the earth but the light will be gone from 
his eyes. Neither of these young men had 
ever heard of a religion that could stand 
between them both, offering all that is 
good in the old faith, namely, a belief in 
God who is on the side of righteousness, 
a faith to live by, a leader to follow, and 
a hope to die in, and at the same time ex- 
pressing and using all the truth that 
modern science and economics can offer; 
and there I saw the glory of our faith, 

and its opportunity, and the service it 
could render to the souls of men, not only 
there in Chicago but everywhere where 
men are torn between the outworn religion 
of yesterday and the claims of materialism 
and secularism of to-day. 

“We are the descendants of men who 
tried to save Christianity from its cor- 
ruptions and present it afresh to the world 
as it was. To-day there is a greater need 
than ever for that work to be done, .and 
a greater opportunity to do it. We have a 
clearer insight into the spirit of Christ 
and its implications than men of former 
days. We have multitudes who will listen 
to us who would have closed their ears to 
our fathers, Ours is the great privilege, 
ours is the duty to save the Christian 
faith and the world where faith is dying. 

“To-day there is a tendency among us 
to be shaken, to say, ‘Lo here and lo there’, 
to use this experiment and that. But that 
is just what this great world is weary of. 
Men are looking for some calm voice speak- 
ing with certainty and conviction... Thou- 
sands for that reason have turned to Rome 
for rest. There is one word that I have 
heard used on other fields that has rallied 
seattered fighting men fleeing in disordered 
‘rout, rallied them together again and 
turned their rout into victory— 


‘Steady L 


“We have a faith that has proved itself 
sufficient to heal the hearts of men in 
_ the world and turn this world into a king- 
dom of God and send us when the work 
here is done to greet the unknown with 
a cheer. It is the old faith of our fathers. 
The old, simple Unitarian faith. It has 
served me in this modern world and it has 
served others by the thousands as no other 
faith could serve, and because we _ be- 
lieve in it some of us are enthusiastic for 
it and preach it, and the common people 
hear it gladly as of old. 
, “The world was weary when he preached 
his gospel and so he said, ‘The harvest 
truly is plenteous.’ This world is also 


- weary and the harvest still is plenteous. 


“And the day is now upon us when men 
no longer tied by prejudices to ancient 
ereeds will look to us. If they see us 
_radiantly happy, living that life of faith, 
not wasting our time discussing its basis 
but able to devote ourselves to putting 
_ its principles into practice, they will come 
_to us and fight beside us gladly and add to 
our strength as a mighty movement for 
peace and happiness and liberty and 
tice and all those things which men 
an when they talk of- the Kingdom of 
” 
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Whence Congregationalism? Whither? 


At annual meeting of Congregational ministers in King’s Chapel, 
Dr. Edward M. Noyes tells of heritage of church and 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins says in future it must devote 
itself more particularly to individuals 


EV. PALFREY PERKINS of Buffalo, 
N.Y., spoke on ‘Whither Congrega- 
tionalism?”’ and Dr. Edward M. Noyes, 
president of the American Congregational 
Association on “Whence Congregational- 
ism?” at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
ehusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers May 18 in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Hach year a Unitarian and a 
Trinitarian are speakers at this session. 
Rev. KX. K. Haddaway of Somerville gave 
the invocation and Rev. Thomas M. Mark 
of South Boston read the Scriptures. 

“Our churches have trusted to the wor- 
ship of efficiency, have entered the race 
to be up-to-date and are carrying on a 
variety of activities quite unrelated to 
any dominating idea of what it is all 
about”, said Mr. Perkins, speaking on 
“Whither Congregationalism?”’ “This is to 
compensate for the fact that the church 
has no philosophy of its task. I believe 
it is this failure to know where we ought 
to be going which involves us often in that 
unequal competition with other agencies 
of helpfulness. 

“Chureh work is not primarily serving 
on committees, eating suppers or teaching 
in the church school, but drawing from the 
deep springs of spiritual life and experi- 
ence which the chureh should feed from 
the heights, that passion and devotion and 
intelligence and will which ean establish 
the Kingdom of God in the world. But 
do our churches face these deep springs 
of the spirit? I have a feeling that some- 
how that great function is often but in- 
differently performed.” 

Mr. Perkins declared that from the be- 
ginning Congregationalism has been and 
is essentially a preaching church. “For 
three centuries Congregationalists have 
affirmed that the prime function of the 
church is the proclamation of Christian 
faith and practice, and that the supreme 
sacrament of religion is the preaching of 
the word. The prestige of the church as 
an utterer of the sacred word is gone,” 
he declared. “The unique distinction of its 
preaching function is challenged by the 
press, the magazine, the radio, the lunch- 
eon clubs, the welfare organizations, from 
which a _ veritable fountain of verbal 
stimulus to better and higher living daily 
gushes forth.” 

Mr. Perkins pointed out that life when 
richest is a relationship of whole persons 
and that only the church and the home 
remain to counteract many tendencies of 
to-day that discourage such a relationship. 
In its function of preserving this, lies the 
future of the church, he declared. “Despite 
all other counter-influences, the church 
with its public word of prophetic power 
and its common worship, with its warm, 
comradely friendship, its bright festivals 
on holy days, its clustering children, its 
wider outlook on the world and its larger 
purposes for good—this will continue to 
touch the individual at more points, more 


wholly, than any other institution of so- 
ciety. More important still, it will con- 
tinue to create in the individual a sense 
of his own worth as no other organization 
does. There lies the great hope for the 
church—in its ability to create that sense 
of worthfulness in people. Never has it 
been needed more than in the age into 
which we are moying. 

“There will be needs not known before, 
ereated by the tendencies of this newer 
world of ours, making a more urgent de- 
mand than eyer for a religion which en- 
dows the individual with a sense of. hu- 
man worth.” 

Mr. Perkins believes that Congregation- 
alism tends toward a more devoted minis- 
try to individuals. He emphasized this 
point in the belief that the new and com- 
plex adjustments of the modern world will 
demand an increase of inner strength. The 
old Congregationalism taught that no sac- 
rifice was too great to gain individual 
salvation in the future world. To-day Con- 
gregationalism must make the old impera- 
tive effective for the more credible here- 
afters of the present world, This can be 
done only as individuals are taught that 
character is the human capacity to sacri- 
fice momentary satisfactions for permanent 
satisfactions. 

Another way in which Congregational- 
ism must move, Mr. Perkins said, is the 
pioneer’s way. Congregationalists must be 
creators of the community. Their religion 
must be harnessed to the community spirit. 

Dr. Noyes spoke on the heritage of the 
Jongregational Church. 

“In the Christian Church from the be- 
ginning”, he said, “have been the two prin- 
ciples, unity and liberty. Webster, in his 
greatest oration, declares that union and 
liberty are one and inseparable. That has 
not always been the case in ecclesiastical 
history. In the early church liberty was 
dominant. But soon the need of presenting 
a united front against its foes made unity 
and uniformity most to be desired. As 
ecclesiastical authority grew, uniformity 
was more and more demanded and every 
yariation was repressed without mercy, 

“Congregationalism is an attempt to 
preserve both the major principles of the 
Church and unite them in harmony. It has 
two fundamental principles, freedom and 
fellowship,—the liberty of the local ehureh 
and its duty to unite with other churches 
in their common service of the kingdom of 
God. 

“Christendom to-day is nearly equally 
divided between two opposing conceptions 
of the church. The sacramentalists hold 
that the church was established by Christ 
and derives authority from Him and His 
successors: that the ministry is a separate 
class having special grace and authority 
over the church; that the church is the 
only channel of divine grace, which is con- 
veyed through its sacraments. The free 
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Transforming Russia 


Dr. Reccord pictures with sympathetic understanding the new social state and the 
people’s dynamic devotion, before Fellowship for Social Justice 


ITALITY is one of the saving char- 
WV Grenriitten of Unitarianism and in 
spite of vicissitudes and storm and stress 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
is a vigorous institution to-day. 

Monday’s meetings in Anniversary Week 
were not only well attended but proved 
to be of unusual interest. The afternoon 
meeting was held according to custom in 
the Bulfinch Place Church. It opened with 
a brief business meeting at which the 
annual reports were read and a nominat- 
ing committee consisting of Rev. Henry 
W. Pinkham, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy and 
Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie was appointed. 

It was voted to turn over all the former 
records of the Fellowship to the librarian 
of the Unitarian historical library at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, for preservation. 
President Robert W. Jones suggested that 
it was time for someone to prepare a his- 
tory of the Fellowship for future use. 

The general subject for discussion in 
the afternoon was ‘Unemployment’, The 
first speaker was Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
Secretary of the Department of Social Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose theme was “Report of the 
Washington Conference on Unemploy- 
ment”. Dr. Dexter prefaced his remarks 
by saying that although it seemed rather 
late to report on a conference which had 
taken place so long ago, that there has 
been no. great change in the situation since 
last January. 

At the Washington conference he said 
that the whole matter was taken up under 
various heads, one of the first things being 
“Prevention”. To plan public works in 
anticipation of industrial depression had 
much attention. By having surveys, plans, 
and preliminary forms ready the nation 
would be able to cope with an unemploy- 
ment problem at short notice. It seemed 
to the conference that business cycles are 
not avoidable under the present industrial 
system. All shades of opinion were repre- 
sented, and the audience enjoyed a good 
laugh at the naive statement made by 
one business man: “It is not the business 
of the church to discuss unemployment, 
that is a problem for a business man. The 
churchmen should go down on their knees 
with the Bible under one arm, and the 
Constitution under the other and pray for 
the help of God.” 

Alfred Baker Lewis was the second 
speaker of the day. Mr. Baker is secretary 
of the Massachusetts Socialist Party. He 
took up the problem from the socialist 
standpoint. Mr. Lewis is a man with a 
pleasing personality and a great fund of 
knowledge concerning industrial matters. 
He cited figures that while there was 9 
per cent. more people employed than in 
1927, the total amount of wages paid is 
27 per cent. less. He stated it to be his 
opinion that the present business depres- 
sion and the consequent unemployment 
are due to under-consumption rather than 
over-production of goods. He saw no way 
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out except by the elimination of profits. 
He prophesied that the situation would 
grow worse instead of better. The reme- 
dies which he suggested were: More public 
works, old-age pensions, elimination of 
child workers, and unemployment insur- 
ance. President Arthur E. Morgan of 
Antioch College was present and re- 
sponded to a call for remarks by giving a 
short and brilliant address. He com- 
mended the suggestions of Mr. Lewis and 
stated it to be his opinion that the elimina- 
tion of labor through improved machinery 
and modern invention and discovery and 
technical development will inevitably come. 
He cited examples. He predicted that the 
cotton industry is doomed. “Instead of 
raising the cotton-plant and workers 
wandering over the fields picking a frac- 
tion of an ounce from each plant, a sub- 
stitute fibre will be produced in the labora- 
tory by the synthetic method.” 

President Morgan considers unemploy- 
ment as a moral and religious problem, 
and he surprised most of his hearers by 
saying, that despite the common opinion 
to the contrary, old men are in demand 
rather than young men at the present 
time. The number of workers over fifty 
years of age has greatly increased during 
the past three decades. He attributes the 
“crime wave’ among young men very 
largely to this fact, asserting that it is 
because young men want something to do 
that they engage in bootlegging and, simi- 
lar occupations. The reason why older men 
are in demand is because they have 
greater skill coming through experience. 

As the number of jobs decrease the 
effort to hold jobs leads to greater effi- 
ciency and larger production by those 
workers who are anxious to hold their 
jobs. 

An animated discussion followed the 
addresses and it was evident that there 
was a profound interest in the whole 
problem. 

At the end of the afternoon session the 
nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing names for officers for the ensuing 
year: President, George L. Thompson, 
Dighton, Mass.; vice-presidents, John H. 
Dietrich, Minneapolis, Minn.; Norman D. 
Fletcher, Haverhill, Mass.; Leon R. Land, 
New York City; Leslie T. Pennington, 
Braintree, Mass.; treasurer, William 
Ware Locke, Groveland, Mass.; Secretary, 
Maud M. Gifford, Brockton, Mass.; ad- 
visory council, John Haynes Holmes, New 
York City; Edgar Swan Weirs, Montcalm, 
N.J.; Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, N.J.; 
Henry G. Ives, Pittsfield, Mass.; William 
Ware Locke; Robert W. Jones, Wollaston, 
Mass. 

The topie of the evening session was 
“Russia”. Dr. Augustus P. Reecord of 
Detroit, who visited Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1930, gave a graphic and illuminat- 
ing account of what he saw and heard 
there. He was fortunate in having excep- 
tional opportunities of observation, and 


he assured his hearers that he was not a 
Communist, Socialist or Red, nor even a_ 
“pale pink”. His address was comprehen- 
sive, analytical and instructive. He visited 
all sorts of institutions from jails to 
churches, and went where he desired with- 
out supervision or interruption. 

“The challenge of one hundred and 
sixty million people occupying one-sixth of 
the land surface of the earth cannot be 
ignored”, said Dr. Reccord, ‘and the time 
is coming when we cannot disregard its 
economic, moral and religious challenge”. 
He reviewed in graphic terms the story of 
the revolutionary movement in Russia, 
and gave a summary of present-day condi- 
tions. “Russia”, he said, “never has been 
an industrial country. From 75 to 80 per 
cent. of its population are agriculturalists. 
The attempt is to transform a feudal 
state to a socialistic state in a period of 
ten years. They are trying to organize so- 
ciety so as to do away with privately 
owned property, and to substitute in its 
place socialization and devotion. To do this 
they treat the opponents of the plan 
ruthlessly.” 

Considerable attention was given by the 
speaker to the “five-year-plan” of which 
we hear so much. “Its aim is to make 
Russia economically independent. To do 
this the plan is to increase the agricul- 
tural production fifty per cent., the indus- 
trial output one hundred per cent., and 
the development of electrical energy, three 
hundred per cent.” 

Dr. Reccord is enthusiastic concerning 
many things in Russia. He said, “I neyer 
saw so many healthy, happy looking boys 
and girls in my life.” 

The only crime punishable by death in 
Russia is treason, and treason is not the 
kind of treason which we have in other 
countries. The execution took place while 
he was in Moscow of two persons who were 
found guilty of hoarding money, which is 
against the law and treasonable, and there- 
fore they suffered the death penalty. 

While religion is not encouraged, it is 
tolerated but ridiculed. He yisited with- 
out preliminary warning six Greek Ortho- 
dox churches in one evening and found 
them filled with worshipers. Devotion to 
the Soviet state, however, is now the real 
religion of Russia. 

The last speaker of the day was Rey. 
David Rys Williams of Rochester, N.Y. 
Mr. Williams also visited Russia last sum- 
mer and his experiences and observations 
led him to hold conclusions similar to Dr. 
Reccord’s. He said that he went to R 
with his head full of stories of poverty. 
suffering, and darkness, and he came home 
inspired. 

Both speakers agreed that the Russia 
of to-day has much that is dark, terrib 
and undesirable, but on the other han 
there is a gigantic social and econo: 
experiment which is challenging the a 
tion of the world. 
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ERBERT C. PARSONS, commissioner 
of probation for Massachusetts, one 
of the founders of the Unitarian Social 
| Service Council, and formerly a trustee of 
| THE COHRISTIAN REGISTER, was elected 
| president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
| League at the annual meeting of the 
League’s Council on Tuesday of Anni- 
versary Week in Boston, Mass. He succeeds 
Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R.L, 
who had served as president since 1926 
and whose consecrated, and productive 
service to the League was the 
subject of many tokens of esteem 
paid him at the two meetings of 
_ the Council, at the “Founders 
| Dinner’, and at the annual meet- 
ing of the League. Mr. Parsons 
| is a life-long Unitarian. His 
| youth was spent in Northfield, 
| Mass., where he was a member 
| of the Unitarian Church, a Sun- 
| day school teacher, a singer in 
the choir, chairman of the Parish 
| Committee, and eventually presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Valley 
| Conference. The pastor of his 
} 


youth, with whom he has kept 

up a lifelong friendship, was Dr. 

| J. T. Sunderland, who had his 
first Unitarian settlement in 

Northfield. 

| He engaged in newspaper work 
| in Greenfield, Mass., where he 
lived for several years, during 
which he served in the House of 

_ Representatives and State Sen- 
ate. He came to Boston as one of 
the editors of Vhe Christian 

Science Monitor, which position 

did not involve any departure 
from his Unitarian connections. 
He was one of the originators of 
the Unitarian Social Service 
Council and its president. He has 
served on the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and as a trustee of THE 
REGISTER. 

Mr. Parsons for the past six- 
teen years has been the executive officer 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Pro- 
bation, carrying the title of commissioner 
of probation, and has been actively con- 
cerned in the development of probation 

_ in other states, serving as director and 
at one time as president of the National 
Probation Association. He has been active 
in social work fields, as president of the 
State Conference of Social Work, as a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies, and 
in other ways, He has long been a trustee 
of the Wrentham State School for the 
Feebleminded. He is president of the 

Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
-giene, a member of the National Mental 

_ Hygiene Committee, vice-president of the 

ssachusetts Civie League, a trustee of 
Judge Baker Foundation, a director 
the John Harvard Home, and serves on 
ther boards. He is on the faculty of 


muntain the best traditions 


Simmons College as an instructor in social 
economy. lecturing. on social legislation 
and public administration. He was for 
several years a resident of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., and an attendant at its Unitarian 
Church. He now resides in Brookline, 
Mass. 

Malcolm ©. Rees was re-elected ad- 
ministrative vice-president; Ival McPeak, 
secretary; Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer ; 
and J. A. Newton, assistant treasurer. 


Honorary vice-presidents were chosen as 


distinguished citizen and liberal 


follows: Edward W. Brewer of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Duncan U. Fletcher of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; William Roger Greeley 
of Lexington, Mass., Frank H. Hiscock of 
Syracuse, N.Y., Morton D. Hull of Chi- 
cago, Ill., W. W. Kincaid of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., Dr. Wilmer Krusen of Philadelphia, 


Pa., Prof. H. Barrett Learned of Wash- . 


ington, D.C., Jesse H. Metealf of Provi- 
dence, R.I., Henry R. Seott of Boston, 
Mass., and R. ©, Neuendorffer of New 
York City. 

New members of the Council, the gov- 
erning body of the League, were elected 
by mail ballot as follows: Edward P. 
Furber, Boston, Mass., Henry H. Griffiths, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Thomas R. Harney, St. 
Louis, Mo., Lynn H. Harris, West Bridge- 
water, Mass., William T. Reid, Jr., Brook- 
line, Mass., Arthur B. Smith, Milton, 
Mass., and Carl B. Wetherell, Andover. 
New Hampshire. 


Bachrach 


_ Laymen’s League Elects Herbert Parsons 


Successor to Percy W. Gardner a distinguished citizen, life-long 
Umtarian, notable administrator and publicist, who will 


Reports of an unusual year’s work by 
the League-at-large and of quickened in- 
terest among chapters characterized the 
meeting of the Council held Monday. Mr. 
Rees described his first year of work as 
administrative vice-president, which in- 
cluded many productive contacts with 
chapters and chapter leaders in the New 
England area and as far west as Chicago 
and St. Louis. Much of Mr. McPeak’s re- 
port as secretary dealt with several dis- 
tinctive publications of the past year and 
outlined the future publication 
program of the League. Dr. 
Horace Westwood told of the 
eighteen institutes of liberal reli- 
gion held last year, for twelve 
of which he gave the addresses. 
With other preachers, four short 
missions were held in Eastern 
Massachusetts, and at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Ann Arbor, Mich. 
These constituted the largest 
mission program of any year of 
the League’s history. Dr. West- 
wood’s announcement of his re- 
tirement in August, 1932, as mis- 
sion preacher for the League and 
his acceptance of the presidency 
of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry is noted else- 
where in this issue. Mrs. Bea- 
trice Wadleigh, executive secre- 
tary, reported on an exceptionally 
busy year of handling adminis- 
trative detail at headquarters. 
and a special tribute to her work 
was paid by President Gardner. 

Reporting for his work on be- 
half of the League in the Pacific 
Coast region, Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake singled out the chapters 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, Berke- 
ley, Calif., and Portland, Ore., 
as making the best record for 


i 4 program and churchly activities. 

ee - PARSONS Good work was also done at San 

President-elect of the Unitarian Laymen’s League is a Jose, Calif., and the new chapter 
, e Le 


at Santa Monica, Calif., shows 

great promise by virtue of good 
leadership. The Santa Barbara, Calif, 
chapter is having a revival of interest; 
the chapter at Fresno, Calif., has been re- 
organized, and laymen of the church in 
Oakland, Calif., have formed the “Think- 
ers’ Club”, which is not affiliated with 
the League. Dr. Blake spoke of the 
marked success of Dr. Westwood’s mis- 
sions in Berkeley and in Spokane, Wash. 

A resolution urging intelligent study of 
the issues to come before the coming Dis- 
armament Conference was referred by the 
Youncil to the Executive Committee, with 
the recommendation that it advise the 
chapters to take the whole subject under 
consideration for study. 

The Council designated the third Sun- 
day in November as Laymen’s Sunday 
for 1931, and recommended the holding 
of a Middle- Western League convention 
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Spain’s Religious Liberty 


PAIN MAY NOT continue a republic, though 

we believe she will, but one thing will never 
come back to power,—the Roman Catholic Church. 
The end is certain for that religio-political estab- 
lishment in the country which gave Jesuitism to 
the world, and which has felt the hard hand of 
religious authority longer and more effectually 
than any other country in Europe. 

Not less than historic is the action, May 22, of 
the provisional government in its decree the most 
important article of which says, “All creeds are 
free to practice worship, either privately or pub- 
licly, without any limitations whatever, other than 
those imposed by legal rules and the law of public 
order.” In the preamble we read the most severe 
criticism of the Church which has come from any 
government in modern times. She is accused, in con- 
nection with the monarchy, of “working under- 
handed”, of carrying out a policy “utterly repug- 
nant”, and of imposing upon Spain proper a reli- 
gious régime far less “broad-minded” than that of 
the Spanish possessions of Morocco where she has 
been “forced by the exigencies of reality” to have 
regard for a changed world which requires “free- 
dom of creed”, as established by the League of 
‘Nations and accepted by such Catholic countries as 
Ireland, Poland, and Bavaria. 

Separation of church and state is now a fact in 
Spain and in both politics and property the loss 
to Rome is the greatest she has suffered in our 
generation. All her discerning prelates and laymen 
must understand as they view the present world 
that the Church as political is outmoded, 

It is a good sign that the Catholic press in this 
country is making no outcry against this profound 
revolution in Spain. The memory retains much of 
our own recent political history concerning the re- 
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lation of the Church to the Republic. A new edition 


of Charles C, Marshall’s book, “The Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the Modern State”, repays the reader 
because it contains full, authentic evidence that 
what has been done in Spain is one with the irre- 
sistible stream of religious liberty. 


If anyone fears for the future safety of our 


country on the score of Roman Catholicism, let 
him remember that where Catholics are in the over- 
whelming majority, as in Spain, France, and Italy, 
they have put down her authority. 

We shall wisely continue to resist any show of 
political ambitions, remembering, in the words of 
William Howard Taft, when he made a settlement 
with Pope Leo XIII. over the Philippine affairs 
of the Church, that this is “a government which by 
the law of its being is absolutely prevented from 
having such associations [in property, religion, and 
politics] with any Church”. 


Communion as Religion 


O YOU KNOW, good friend, what your minister 

is talking about most, between Sundays? 
When he is among his professional peers, he is sure 
to be discussing communism. If he never mentions 
it on Sunday, it is because he thinks you are not 
ready and willing to hear what he would like to tell 
you; or he is making up his mind; or he still 
belongs to that number of the ministry which does 
not yet see that communism is a religion, even a 
better religion than we read about in the magazines. 
An alert and able preacher knows it is all non- 
sense to speak of communism as materialism. It is 
in fact the most spiritualized expression for the 
distribution of material things that we have ever 
had in history. Those early days following Jesus 
gave the ideal. Communism, whatever its form, is 
first concerned that every man, woman, and child 


shall have a living, not as an economic security but 
as a human right, so that they may live as people. 


To live, really and humanly, one must be minded 


chiefly about things other than gainful substance. — 
Earning and spending are not major elements in~ 


a great life. The immortal in every race are witness, 


without exception. Communism wants even the — 


least of the brethren to have a chance for a life like 
the poet, the seer, and the saint. 

Any man, certainly if he calls himself a Chris- 
tian, sees how ghastly warped is a human being 
who gives all his thought to livelihood; and yet 
here we are, steeped in a horrid deadly mire that 
soils and smothers and kills us! All of us. And we 
might live. 

Surely, we who have got the root of the good life 
in our legal equality, our political equality, our re- 
ligious equality, are now going to get our economic 
equality, that is, our economic right, so that we 
can go on without this destroying struggle in which 
the strong may and too much do slay the weak. 

There will be differing talents and rewards, as 
in those other phases of life; but every one will 
receive his own according to his necessity and his 
labor, he will be quiet with a sense of security, and 
his leisure will be taken for the other things 0 
beauty and fellowship and thought, and the sh 
delight in living which is the best of all. 
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This is envisaged in communism. We do not clut- 
ter the subject with a lot of extraneous questions, 
and we do. not deny its defects. The soul of the busi- 
ness is that we are going to make safe our creature 
comforts, keep them in their proper place, and go 
forth to educate ourselves in the art and joy of life. 


If We Believe — 


WE BELIEVE in God, what kind of being is 
he? That is the only question worth asking, be- 


‘cause the answer makes all the difference. It tries 


us to hear people say they believe in God and then 


‘’ 


by» 


a 
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fail to say what their God is like. ~ 

Make it plain, especially if you are a minister, 
what you mean by God; do this not once, but re- 
peatedly. It is the most important duty of a reli- 
gious leader in this generation. James of the Epistle 
tells us one may believe in God and yet be a mon- 
ster. That is because one’s God is a monster. Homer 
Lane once asked the children in his reformatory 
what they would do if God were to come and visit 
them. They all agreed they would run away and 
hide. That is what some children used to do when 
the minister came calling. He was “instead of God”. 
M. J. MacLeod says that Maxim Gorky is a capital 
illustration of what comes over a man’s whole life 
when he has a false conception of God. 


“It is truly a grim and terrible tale. The father 


died when Maxim was still a baby. The mother took 


_ the child to the home of her parents. The grand- 


father was a stern, cold, cruel man. He would 
punish the boy unmercifully. He was most par- 
ticular on going to the confessional. He would talk 
about God but his God was an awful creature. The 
old man’s God filled the child with terror. Can we 
wonder that Maxim Gorky grew up to have a hatred 
of everything religious?” 

To-day there is a vestige of this cruel concept, 
but the real danger is not of hatred but contempt 
for religion because of the innocuous notions about 
a God who is a thin effluence spread out to pan- 
theistic nothingness. Maybe a cruel God was less an 
evil. Certainly there was more to such a being. 
What do you mean by God? 


A Better-Worldly Church 


GRADUATE STUDENT engaged in research 
used the files of THE RecistEr to learn of the 
free-church attitude during the Civil War. His re- 
port was that not much was published on the sub- 
ject. From his expression of surprise one might 
infer that we were indifferent; but of course that 
was not true. The real explanation is that in those 
days it was regarded as the function of a church 
paper to publish the things called spiritual. People 
needed then as now comfort and good cheer, and a 
leading into the ways of quietness which gives 
strength. 
In those times much more than to-day the pious 


expected to find in their church and their journal 


more of the quality of detachment from the strife. 


z They sought peace in the sanctuary, and their songs 
were of a God whose smile was in the sky and. 


whose purpose for his children was through a pil- 
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grimage of earthly sorrow and care to heavenly 
and eternal bliss beyond all imagining. War was 
In some sense a necessary part of the sin of the 
world, predestined from the very beginning of the 
divine plan. 

We leave to each reader how we have changed 
our beliefs. Could anything be more characteristic 
of our mood than that we make heaven or hell? 
When we go up to the temple our mission is more 
difficult and we believe more holy, for we grapple 
with our present world-problems quite as much as 
we wrestle with our inner selves after the manner 
of Jacob. 

We do not accept the doctrine of evil in any form 
as. essential to life or religion. It is not credible 
that we must wait for another world; we bend to 
the perfecting of this world and find the unremit- 
ting endeavor itself the sufficient incentive and the 
durable satisfaction. Church papers are filled with 
this message, which is sometimes called the social 
gospel. It is worldly, better-worldly. 


Religion the Specialty! 


FRIEND OF THE REGISTER, noted in the 

world of books, is disturbed about the fact, for 
it is a fact, that religion is treated as just one of the 
manifold, even minor interests of people, instead 
of being the central principle of life in which all 
other things have their being and reason. 

Sometimes religion has to be saved by being 
joined with another field. You: pick up a literary 
review, and you find “Religion and Philosophy” 
in one of the lesser sections, with history, fiction, 
science, biography, and the arts each in its distinct 
and superior place. In the daily paper you have an 
otherworldly religious page, far inside, and irrel- 
evant. Some public meetings and sessions of the 
legislature open with a religious form, a mere 
preliminary. 

Sectarian co-operatives have done the worst of 
all by religion in their programs that take essential 
elements in life, especially social life, and pietize 
over them so that they are no longer regarded ‘as 
realities but churchly fabrications. Religion be- 
comes a thing apart. When it gets in touch with 
human problems that count, it blights them into 
religiosity and makes them institutional special- 
ties. That is it, exactly,—a specialty is religion! 
Think of the truth we say. 

Then you go to church on Sunday—or do you?— 
and if you are not fortunate you hear the same de- 
tached and unreal attitude toward Life, which 
ought to find its Great Interpreter in the sanctuary. 
On the contrary, too often you breathe the musti- 
ness of outwern words which are the true symbols 
of outmoded spiritual ideas, in prayer and hymn, 
reading and sermon. The function of the house of 
prayer for all people seeking the abundant life is, 
it seems, to make it as much as possible a sacro- 
sanct mausoleum where everything is either of the 
remote past or the post-mortem future. 

Come, men and women, with savor in your salt, 
save this thing and make it worthy of your worship. 
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A Memory 


Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, who has just died, after a service of twenty- 
five years as President of the University of Virginia, was a public speaker 
far above the average. He was that rare thing, a genuine orator, gifted 
with imagination, energy, clear thought, the ability to express his ideas 
in language terse, original, and epigrammatic. Vivid is the memory of the 
first time we heard him speak. It was more than thirty years ago, at one 
of the Founders Meetings held annually at Johns Hopkins University. He 
was then President of Tulane. His oration was an eloquent plea for the 
establishment of a university in the far South. In the course of it, we re- 
member him saying: “The South still believes in God, reads Scott’s novels, 


and votes the Democratic ticket: a very unequal trinity!” 


The Legal Control of Sex 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 
Socran Conrron or Sex EXpreSsSION. By 
Geoffrey May. New York: William Morrow & 
Co. $3.00. 


The author semi-humorously calls him- 
self half-sociologist and half-lawyer. Any- 
one who reads his book will be convinced 
that he is both a thoroughly good so- 
ciologist and an excellent legal historian. 
The book itself is a study of the control, 
or attempted control, by law of voluntary 
sex expression. It deals with the legal 
restrictions placed around sex expréssion 
outside of marriage, from the time of 
primitive peoples up to the present. To 
the reviewer, the most interesting and 
worthwhile sections are those which con- 
cern themselves with the conflict between 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of sex 
during the time of Roman Catholic su- 
premacy in England, and in the early days 
of Protestantism in that country. The 
church, according to the author, based 
much of its repressive attitude on the 
attitude of St. Paul. He tells the story 
of the strivings toward celibacy of the 
clergy with a wealth of illustrative de- 
tail, much of which is derived from old 
manuscripts and the records of the ec- 
clesiastical courts. In early days, the 
Protestant Church in England took over 
the regulation of sex morality, which its 
Jatholie predecessors had attempted with- 
out suecess; and was itself equally un- 
successful. The attempts by the Civil Gov- 
ernment through the High Commission 
and during the Puritan days to regulate 
sex expression were, with the exception 
of the control of houses of prostitution, 
equally futile; so that to-day in England 
there is little or no attempt by law to 
regulate voluntary sex action except as it 
becomes a public nuisance. The history of 
Puritan regulation of sex matters in this 
country is gone into in considerable de- 
tail. It is interesting to note that the 
Puritans took over almost unwittingly the 
older notion of ecclesiastical control of 
sex matters, and succeeded in the main 
in most American states in making them 
part of the civil law. While England has 
little or no legislation concerning such 
offences as adultery and fornication, a 
very large proportion of the American 
states have prohibitory lI islation, most 
of which has been adapted without change 
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from the Colonial laws which were the 
outgrowth of Puritanism. It is also inter- 
esting to note that, with rare exceptions 
dealing with common nuisances and com- 
mercialized vice, even the wording of the 
statutes and the fines and punishment 
under the law remains the same as it 
was a hundred or more years ago. The 
actual difference between the English and 
American situation is that England has 
practically no laws on her statue book 
and the United States has a multiplicity 
of laws which with rare exceptions are 
unenforced. Mr. May gives tables show- 
ing the relatively small number of 
prosecutions, and the infinitesimal num- 
ber of convictions under the various 
state laws governing voluntary sex 
action. The author indicates that the 
reasons for the centuries-long attempt to 
enforce chastity by law is that society 
conceives itself to suffer under any sys- 
tem which allows extra marital sex ex- 
pression. The reason is to be found in the 
fact that sexually immoral persons show 
a lower fecundity than married parents 
and their offspring die younger. The 
consequence of this has been that, by and 
large, persons who violate morals “have 
been dying out and breeding themselves 
out”. In his coneluding chapter Mr. May 
points out that under present conditions 
the loss for society due to a breaking of 
sex conventions is not so great as it used 
to be. The general birth rate has been 
decreasing and social service has tended 
to lengthen the possibility of life of il- 
legitimate children. The author’s conten- 
tion is that there is a general distrust of 
legal control, and that in order to secure 
socially approved conduct we must in- 
creasingly rely on education as opposed 
to compulsion. What he has to say in this 
regard is not only pertinent to this sub- 
ject but to all subjects. He points out 
that “there have been periods when people 
were prone to seek by means of legislation 
a Northwest Passage to the Millennium”. 
From his previous study it is evident that 
these efforts in the field of sex have been 
about as effective as were the efforts to dis- 
cover the Northwest Passage itself. He ad- 
mits, however, that during certain periods 
in history, especially when the church had 
control of the keys of heaven and hell, 
it was able to influence human behavior 
to the extent that such legal compulsion, 
even though it was often violated, never 
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theless had a definite value. Now, how- 
ever, with the sciences of psychology and 
sociology, many of these values are at- 
tained through medical and social regu- 
lation. The book concludes with a com- 
plete bibliography of historical sources. 
It might seem, from this review, that 
this is a dull, dry and tedious bit of his- 


torical research; but nothing is farther 


from the truth. The author knows his 
history, and uses his source material; 
but the style is light and interesting. No 
one who is interested in social history or 
in the attempts at ecclesiastical or legal 
regulation of morality can afford to allow 
this contribution to pass unread. 


The War As a Whole 
THe WoRLD CRISIS. By the Rt. Hon. Win- 
ston 8. Churchill. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $5.00. 


Under this title, Great Britain’s former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has brought 
within the compass of a single volume, 
four works written by him during the 
past ten years dealing with England’s part 
in the World War. The result is far more 
than a combination of the earlier volumes. 
Their text has been pruned of superfluous 
duplications. In the light of information 
since made available, many opinions have 
been revised. Entirely new chapters on the 
Battle of the Marne, Jutland, and the 
ill-fated Dardanelles campaign replace the 
author’s previous considerations of these 
events. Mr. Churchill’s final conclusions 
concerning the momentous struggle have 
obviously undergone generous revision. 
The result is an historical work of gen- 
uine moment. Henceforth no student of 
the period can afford not to familiarize 
himself with its contents. Written in the 
author’s customary breezy style, candid, 
terse, outspoken, in a spirit of criticism 
unsparing, yet on the whole constructive, 
not only does it contain an abundance of 
valuable information, but it is eminently 
readable as well. Here is what amounts to 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole war as it 
was seen by one who can speak with the 
authority of both a participant and a 
government official, who is able to share 
with his readers not a little inside infor- 
mation. To no small extent, however, Mr. 
Churchill deals, not only with what ac- 
tually happened, but with what might 
have been. His book contains an abun- 
dance of “ifs”. It lays much stress upon 
the possible consequences which might 
have followed sundry momentous deci- 
sions by civil and military authorities, 
if they had been moved to act differently 
than they did. Mr. Churchill would not 
be Mr. Churchill if he were not absolutely 
sure of himself. Again and again, he im- 
plies, when he does not frankly state, 
‘if only they had listened to me, events 
would have turned out quite otherwise”. 
For example, he is convinced that the 
Dardanelles failure, at one critical june- 
ture, with a little more energy and deci- 
sion on the part of those in command, 
could have been turned into a glorious 
success, with far-reaching consequences 
to the Allied cause. Equally sure is he 
that Lord Fisher remained too long in 
office, that Kitchener in many crises failed 
to grasp their full importance, that the 
French and British offensives on the 
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| " Somme, and at various other places on 


the Western front during the spring and 


summer of 1918 might well have been 


omitted, with no detriment to the final 
outcome. These, and other contingencies, 
are argued with vigor and not a little 
plausibility. Yet there is a commendable 
lack of personal animosity throughout. 
The book, as a whole, presents a pano- 
rama of the war, vivid and absorbing to 
the final page. On its pages is set forth 
what actually took place on land and sea, 
with due emphasis upon the hidden prin- 
ciples in operation below the _ surface. 
Although its prevailing attitude is that 
of the statesman, the human element in 
the four years’ struggle cannot be ob- 
secured. The final impression left upon the 
reader is that of the terrible cost of all 
war in blood and suffering and death. 
Certainly, one of the most important 
books of the current season. A.R. H. 


A Family Chronicle 


TH1s Our PExity. By David Burnham. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 


“Remarkable”? seems to be the best 
word to describe this book: it is truly re- 
markable in its subject matter, the way 
it is written, and in the fact that the 
author is not yet twenty-four. It is not 
unusual for a boy just out of college to 
set down on paper his inmost thoughts— 
pretty doleful for the most part—and we 
are used to good writing from these newly 
hatched authors. But Mr. Burnham brings 
to his work a power of observation and 
analysis few long-established writers can 
claim. The story is told autobiographically 


by Jimmy Eaton and concerns two fam- 


ilies connected by marriage. Jimmy is a 
junior at Princeton when the book begins. 
His father is taken ill and dies while 
Jimmy is at home in June. The summer, 
spent in a Chicago suburb, is a period 
of readjustment, largely emotional, for 
the two families. The book ends after a 
college party in November, with the 
threads as snarled and loose as they 
would be in real life. As a matter of fact, 
it is hard to believe that this book con- 
tains anything but sheer truth. You feel 
the author must have seen and done, felt 
and thought everything credited to Jimmy 
Eaton. You can only hope it is not all true, 
so that he can use some more imagina- 
tion and write more books. H. M.P. 


Jeremiah Plus 

BEHOLD AMbBRICA! Edited by Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
$5.00. 

A symposium of essays dealing with 
sundry phases of life as it is lived in this 
country in this year of grace. Thirty- 
three writers contribute to it, some of 
them little known, but not a few authors 
of distinction. The group includes such 
well-known people as Joseph Jastrow. 
Roger Baldwin, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Robert Morss Lovett, and John Haynes 
‘Holmes. Although Mencken is absent in 


y ‘person, in spirit he is present everywhere. 


For the entire volume is an unsparing 
‘eriticism of existence on this side of the 
Atlantic. No aspect of our national life is 
Agnored. The Low Ebb of Our Professional 
an if 
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Life, Dangerous Tendencies in Journalism, 
The Jazz Invasion, Our Present Cultural 
Depression, The Myth of The Law, Sex 
Life in America, Our Bourgeois Barba- 
rians, Unsweet Truths About Race Prej- 
udice, Imperialism Goes Marching On To 
War, Holy Hollywood, these, and many 
other kindred topics are dealt with ener- 
getically, often with wit and truth. The 
result is negative criticism of the, most 
pronounced variety. In the whole book 
there is scarcely an ideal or a word of 
praise. With a pessimism that out-Jere- 
miahs Jeremiah, these writers pile Ossa 
upon Pelion with such success that they 
defeat their own purpose. The picture 
they paint is of such blackness unrelieved, 
from which all contrast is absent, that 
it fails to carry conviction. That much 
of what is said is true, there can be no 
question. But the way in which it is said. 
together with the belief manifestly im- 
plied that American life is wholly without 
redeeming qualities of any kind, serves 
to make these essays less impressive than 
ridiculous. Their disparagement goes to 
such extremes that its chief value is to 
prove what a pitfall awaits the prophet 
who lacks discriminating insight, and a 
sense of humor. A.R. H. 


Honor Thy Father 


WHat I Owr TO My Farunr. Bdited by 
Sydney Strong. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Strong conceived the happy idea of 
asking fourteen people, all leaders in 
American affairs, to answer the question 
which makes the book’s title. Three of 
these are women, Jane Addams, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and Mary E. Woolley; 
one is a Negro, William Pickens; and 
of the other ten, four are ministers, 
Samuel A. Eliot, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
John Haynes Holmes, and Stephen S&S. 
Wise. Roger W. Babson and Edward A. 
Filene are in business, Paul Dwight 
Moody is a college president, Nicholas 
Vachell Lindsay is a poet, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., is in publie life, and 
Oswald Garrison Villard is an editor. To- 
gether, they make an adequate cross sec- 
tion of American life. Every one pays 
warm tributes to his father, and for 
various reasons. Here are some: Samuel 
A. Eliot for his father’s insistence upon 
a sound and serviceable body, for a demo- 
eratic way of solving problems, and for 
a religion which was not a creed but a 
way of life; John Haynes Holmes for an 
early and lasting love of good books, for 
a deeply religious spirit which was yet 
independent, for the habit of thinking 
things through, and for continual growth ; 
Harry Emerson Fosdick for the idea of 
making the most of one’s self for the 
sake of others, and for an example of 
ideal family life. All of these sketches 
are’so interesting that it is hard to say 
which is best. One wonders at the sterling 
character of Jacob Pickens, an ignorant 
Negro, the vivid life of Joseph J. Woolley, 
Henry B. Blackwell’s lovable courage, 
Vachel Lindsay’s faithful career as a coun- 
try doctor, Jane Addams’ admiration for 
her abolitionist father, Oswald Garrison 
Villard’s modern fairy tale about his 
father who was one of the pilgrims of '48, 
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and at Paul Moody’s reverence for his 

devoted father. A book to stir one’s heart, 

and to ennoble the job of being a father. 
E. F. 


Paternoster 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer. By Frederick Rittel- 
meyer. Translated from the German by S. M. K. 
Gandell, New York: The Macmillan Co. 


A distinguished German preacher, 
author of several books that have at- 
tracted favorable attention in this coun- 
try, Dr. Rittelmeyer here considers the 
prayer of Jesus, in successive chapters 
dealing with its petitions. It is an old 
task to which he turns; but no one can 
read these chapters without a realization 
of Dr. Rittelmeyer’s wise understanding 
and insight. He has the genius to trans- 
figure the commonplace and to find new 
meaning in old truths. Prayer, as he says 
at the outset, is almost too intimate a 
subject to talk about, its meaning and 
purpose need clarification. He thinks of 
prayer as “action, the highest, freest, in- 
nermost act of man’. In real prayer, “we 
feel ourselves at home in a higher world”. 
From the chapter on “Our Father”, to 
that on “For Thine is the Kingdom’”,— 
the latter not the words of Jesus, but a 
sort of “mighty echo” at the end,—Dr. 
Rittelmeyer writes simply, directly, with 
ample illustration and, with persuading 
power. One of the best books on the sub- 
ject that we have seen. F.R.S. 


A Singing Voice 


SeLecTeED PorMS OF KATHERINE LEP BATES. 
Edited by Marion Pelton Guild. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


The author of ‘‘America the Beautiful’, 
which has sung its way into the hearts of 
good Americans all over the land, was not 
the author of a single lyric, but was all 
her life a singing voice. The editor of this 
volume gives an appreciative sketch of the 
poet, stressing her lifelong labor of 
love at the head of the English depart- 
ment at Wellesley, her devotion to many 
good causes, her inspiring influence over 
her students, and her almost religious 
devotion to the muse of poetry. Then she 
gives a large selection from Miss Bates’s 
work, which goes far to establish the 
author as well up in the ranks of our 
secondary poets. With a large capacity 
for friendship, a deeply religious nature, 
a love of nature and of dogs, and a de- 
voted love for her Alma Mater, she had 
much to write about, and she wrote well. 

One likes to remember that she was a 
child of the ministry, born in Falmouth, 
Mass., when her father was minister of 
the First Congregational Church there; 
that she often returned to that beautiful 
town, and that there she is buried in Oak 
Grove, one of the most charming of rural 
cemeteries. 

Perhaps as good a citation as any to 
close this sketch are these lines from 
“Our Lady’s Tumbler’: 

For when human worship at last is sifted, 
Our best is labor and love and mirth. 
E, F. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Exhibit Reveals Ingenious Work 
Accomplished by Church Schools 


CTIVE church school workers and dele- 
A gates in general who came to Boston 
for the Anniversary meetings were fasci- 
nated by the extensive display of church 
school materials made under the super- 
vision of Miss Gertrude H. Taft, associate 
secretary of the department of Religious 
Education. The materials included choir 
gowns of different colors and types, and 
a large amount of hand work sent in from 
thirty-eight churches. These were chiefly in 
New England although material came 
from Washington, D.C.; Syracuse; and 
Germantown, Pa. The exhibit was one of 
the most practical and helpful features 
of the program of Anniversary Week. The 
materials were shown on the walls of the 
fifth floor corridor and on tables on the 
sixth floor of the Unitarian building. 

The seventeen choir gowns were in red, 
black, blue, purple, white and gray and 
came from King’s Chapel and the Second 
Church in Boston, and from Cambridge, 
Dedham, First Parish in Hingham, 
Jamaica Plain, Lynn, Milton, First Church, 
Salem, West Newton, West Roxbury, 
Taunton, and Belmont, Mass., and the 
First Church in Providence, R.I. 

A “treasure chest” sent in by Dedham, 
Mass., an antique discovered in the loft of 
the church, is used for containing the sery- 
ice material of the church school. A very 
old Bible, a hymnal and other books 
found in the chest were on display. Church 
school service books were also in the 
Dedham collection. These are entirely 
original and include opening services and 
class-work material. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous exhibit 
was a stained glass window composed of 
twelve panels made by the Germantown, 
Pa., children to beautify their chapel. The 
panels introduce designs with symbolic 
significance. Small bits of many-colored 
glass were set in plasticene, creating an 
interesting and beautiful effect. A panel 
of clear glass provided the base and the 
young artists utilized bits of glass dis- 
carded by a local glassmaker. 

Animals, baskets, fruit, Christmas 
wreaths and decorations were among the 
drawing and paper-cutting work by kinder- 
garten and primary pupils. Many of these 
illustrated stories in “A Friendly World”. 

Original notebooks with pictures, maps, 
drawings and stories represented several 
grades. Nature work and the lessons from 
“God’s Wonder World” were represented 
by leaves, buds, twigs and ferns. A little 
bookease with small books representing 
the books of the Bible and collections of 
maps and pictures illustrated Bible study. 

A number of built-up posters of figures 
in colored paper added to a suitable back- 
ground showed Biblical desert scenes, 
Arab life, and Bible characters such as 
David and Goliath, and Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den. Houses and little scenes made 
of cardboard made use of figures cut out 
and bent to shape. From Portland, Me., 
came little doll figures portraying David 
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the shepherd boy, and paper scenes show- 
ing Moses in the bulrushes and Moses and 
the Ten Commandments. 

Many of the materials involved prac- 
tically no expense. Somewhat more ex- 
pensive to make, although the plasticene 
ean be used over many times, were the 
clay scenes in a variety to fit into every 
grade. There were Solomon’s temple, 
samples of ancient goblets, Moses in the 
bulrushes, the burning bush, the walled 
city of Jerusalem and maps of Palestine. 
Most of the clay work came from the 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., school which has 
had a hand-work supervisor this year. A 
well made temple also came from Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Some of the clay work was on 
a cardboard basis, with a coating of the 
clay. In the exhibit were a number of 
excellent salt and flour maps, hardened 
and painted, after the formula printed in 
an issue of the News Letter. These were 
principally maps of Palestine. They came 


from Washington, D.C., Westminster 
Church, Providence, R.I., and West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


An interesting display of soap carvings 
was sent from Roxbury, Mass. These in- 
cluded models of Palestinian houses, the 
Roxbury church and the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

In Marblehead, Mass., a library of books 
for younger children has been established. 
The exhibit showed the best in children’s 
literature. A stout denim bag is supplied 
to each child, and is used to carry the 
books to and from the church. 

Varied types of attendance charts 
showed ingenuity in keeping up church 
school attendance. There were paper chains 
with a link for each Sunday of attend- 
ance; chains of paper leaves used in the 
same way; charts for each month showing 
a garden in which the child pastes a 
flower when he is present; charts with 
gold stars or tiny leaves for each Sunday 
present. 

The Hingham First Parish school 
showed unusual attendance pins in bronze, 
silver and gold, for one, two and three 
years of perfect attendance. The pins 
carry a reproduction of the famous Old 
Ship church in which they meet. 

Notebooks from Waverley, Mass., are 
made like passport books. A trip to the 
Holy Land shows the places visited and 
the people seen—the latter, of course, 
being Bible characters. 

West Roxbury shows a Temple of Truth. 
This is constructed of cardboard and is 
used by the superintendent in talks on 
character building. The young people vote 
for those who ought to be included in this 
temple and cut out pictures of them to 
paste inside. 

Flower and animal picture posters and 
scrapbooks for hospitals were samples of 
social service work done by schools, An 
exhibit of materials for peace was made 
by the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War. Samples of services of wor- 
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ship were from Omaha, Pasadena, Calif., 
and the First Church in Providence. Choir 
music for the church schools was also 
shown. 

The exhibits represented thirty-eight 
schools: Belmont, Mass.; Bulfinch Place, 
Church of the Disciples, Jamaica Plain, 
King’s Chapel, Roxbury, Second Church, 
and West Roxbury, Boston; Cambridge, 
Chestnut Hill, Chicopee, Mass.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dedham, Fairhaven, Hingham First 
Parish, Holyoke, Leominster, Lexington, 
Lynn, Marblehead, Milton, Newton Chan- 
ning Church, Mass.; Omaha, Neb.; Pea- 
body, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Pasadena, 
Calif.; Providence First Church and West- 
minster, R.I.; Salem First Church, Ster- 


ling, Mass.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Taunton, 
Waltham, Mass.; Washington, D.C.; 
Waverley, West Newton, Winchester, 


Worcester, Mass., and Flatbush, N.Y. 


Shoals Season to Open 
with Eminent Speakers 


Dana McLean Greeley, chairman of the 
thirteenth annual conference of the Young 
People’s Religious Union at the Shoals, 
has completed a program rich in possi- 
bilities to offer to the constituency of 
young people, who will tax the accommo- 
dations of Star Island for their weeks 
this summer, from June 27 to July 11. 
Guests representing other organizations 
will include Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; Miss Louise 
Brown, treasurer of the General Alliance ; 
Malcolm ©. Rees, administrative vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League; Rey. 
Max A. Kapp, president of the Universalist 
Young People’s Christian Union. President 
Sydney B. Snow will be present from 
Meadville Theological School, and the 
roster of speakers includes men well known 
in the denomination and in the country. 

Rev. Charles R. Joy will preach Sunday 
morning, June 28, on ‘Saints and Sheep”. 
In the evening he will give the young 
people an intimate view of Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay and his companions from 
the Philippines in an informal talk on 
“Travels with an Arehbishop”. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, professor at 
Tufts College and leader of the Boston 
Community Church, gives the morning lec- 
tures the first week, on “Five Great Reli- 
gions”. These lectures will take up Con- 
fucianism, a Humanistic Religion; Brah- 
minism, a Religion of the Greatness of the 
Soul; Buddhism, a Religion of Liberation; 
Hinduism, a Religion of Salvation by 
Grace; Islam, a Religion of Obedience. 

“The Practical Use of Religion”, will be 
the theme for the week considered by Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul in the talks 
on the rocks. Mr. Eliot will speak on Get- 
ting One’s Bearings, Discovering a Pur- 
pose, Overcoming Fear, Maintaining the 
Rebel Spirit, and the Test of the.Long 
Run. Willis J. Abbot, former editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor and at 
present member of its editorial board, is 


to give two evening lectures, on “News- | 


; 
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papers and Public Opinion” and a dis- 
cussion on peace. 

The preacher the second Sunday will be 
Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., recently of Dunkirk, N.Y. His ser- 
mon subject will be “Adventurous Living”. 
In the evening he will consider “The 
Genius of Rupert Brooke”. 
Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, Braintree, 
Mass., will speak at the morning lectures 
beginning July 6 on ‘Greater Integrity, Its 
Sources and Its Achievement”. His daily 
topics will be as follows: The Central Pier, 
Democracy in Religion and the National 

State, The Economic Order, The Public 

Mind and Its Leaders: the Engineer, the 


¥ 


Artist and the Saint; Achievement 
through Radical Concentration in Per- 
sonal Life. 


Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville 
| Theological School will have the talks on 
| the rocks the second week. In developing 
' the general subject “Character and Its 
| Enemies”, Dr. Hutcheon will speak on 
| The Nature and Formation of Character, 
Character and Whoopee, Character and 
Mob-Mindedness, Character and Egoism, 
_ The Place of Religion in the Formation 
of Character. 
| Evening speakers will be Frederick J. 
_ Libby of Boston on “How Shall We Or- 
_ ganize the World?” and Dr. Rufus M. 
| Jones, professor of philosophy at Haver- 
| ford College, on “Mysticism in Religion’. 
Miss Sara Comins will give talks on the 
“Shoals Spirit” to open both weeks. 

' Morning conferences, led by officers and 

leaders in Y. P. R. U. work, will help the 

delegates to meet and solve their local 

i problems and small conferences for col- 
| lege students will be held each day to dis- 
euss informally social, ethical and phi- 
 losophical problems. The usual daily morn- 
ing chapel and candlelight services will be 
conducted. 

The chaperons are to be Mrs. E. D. 
Hooker, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Howard 
Hicks, Rockford, Ill.; Mrs. Thomas G. 

_ Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass., president of 
the General Alliance. 

Registrations are made through the 
Y. P. R. U. Shoals Committee, 25 Beacon 

- Street, Boston, Mass. 


Young People to Have 
_Mid-Western Conferences 


Plans are now under way for the many 
summer conferences of the Young People’s 

_ Religious Union which take place in the 
middle and far west during the early sum- 
mer months. It has been customary for 
the Y. P. R. U. to send a representative 
to most of these conferences but this year, 
“largely because of the overlapping of 
dates, this will not be possible. Miss 
th Hall, secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
= be the representative at the Confer- 
bs at McGregor, Iowa, June 16 to 22, 
and at Dunes Camp at Bridgeman, Mich., 
June 18 to 21. Programs of these summer 
conferences have not yet been completed. 
At this time of the year the Y. P. R. U. 
s ti g stock of its activities during the 
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past year and making plans for the vari- 
ous conferences that are to take place 
this summer. 

The past year has been marked par- 
ticularly by the establishment of the new 
Commission on Social Responsibility and 
by the organization of twenty-five new 
societies throughout the country. The Com- 
mission on Social Responsibility already 
has been explained at great length. The 
organization of twenty-five new societies 
is significant of the growing interest of 
young people in the work of the denomina- 
tion. Now 241 active young people’s so- 
cieties can be counted throughout the 
country, and in addition some eighteen 
more groups with whom actual contacts 
have not been made but that remain on 
the books as societies. Of the twenty-five 
new societies, eleven already have aflil- 
jated with the national organization. 
Through its field secretaries and directors, 
the national Y. P. R. U. has established 
personal contacts with 150 churches in 
some of which there have been no organ- 
ized young people’s groups but with the 
minister and officers of which we have 
established friendly relations. 


Students in Conference 
on Ohio River Boat 


For a second time the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Committee of which Miss Sara 
Comins is executive secretary has con- 
ducted the Ohio River Student Confer- 
ence with markedly satisfactory results. 
Miss Marcia C. Randall of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has written a glowing account of 
the river boat week-end, from which the 
following report is taken. 

“On Friday, May 1, for the students in 
the Ohio Valley country all roads led to 
Cincinnati and the boat ‘Tom Greene’. 
From Chicago; Dayton, Ohio; Louisville, 
Ky.; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis and 
Antioch College at Yellow Springs and 
many other places not too far from Cin- 
einnati, car-loads of enthusiastic young 
people were speeding toward the second 
and the grandest of the Ohio River boat 
trips. When they arrived at the wharf 
there was a miniature Shoals reunion, 
with Sara Comins, Rey. Edwin H. Wilson 
of Dayton, who was chairman of the con- 
ference, Winthrop Southworth, and John 
Nenninger of Meadville Theological School 
and Cincinnati to form the reception com- 
mittee, and Gus Postler to lead the cheers. 
To John Nenninger, mid-west field secre- 
tary of the Y. P. R. U., is due recognition 
for founding these annual conferences on 
the river. 

“The guests of honor were the speakers : 
Prof. Max ©. Otto of the University of 
Wisconsin; Prof. H. Gordon Hayes of 
Ohio State University; Karl Borders of 
the League for Industrial Democracy, and 
the chaperons, who were Mrs. Otto and 
Mrs. H. D. Martin of Cincinnati. 

“Me picturesque river boat left the 
dock shortly after five o’clock and every- 
one amused himself for a time exploring 
the boat and watching the water wheel 
turn up the big waves in its wake. After 


‘some force pushing them onward, 
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dinner Mr. Wilson conducted the opening 
meeting, introducing everyone and outlin- 
ing what he hoped the conference would 
accomplish. The evening was then given 
over to dancing. ’ 

“The ‘Greene Sheet’, published by Win- 
throp Southworth, Marcia Randall, Thelma 
Flanery of Cincinnati, and Gus Postler, 
was at everyone’s place at breakfast time. 

“In speaking of the economic view of 
‘Present Day Perplexities’, Saturday morn- 
ing, Professor Hayes emphasized the im- 
portance of growing economic interdepend- 
ence. This, he said, is the most important 
factor in present-day life and one of the 
great reasons for the present crisis of 
unemployment, , 

“In his first lecture Professor Otto out- 
lined’ some of the philosophical beliefs 
man has adhered to, beginning with Plato 
and Aristotle and carrying through to the 
newest of modern beliefs. | 

“In another talk Professor Hayes en- 
larged on the differences in the life of the 
present time and that when most of the 
present laws were drawn up. He believes 
that northern races are in danger of being 
exterminated because of the decreasing 
birthrate in those countries. 

“Karl Borders gave a vivid lecture on 
village life in Russia, and stated in his 
talk: ‘I am positive that there is no hope 
of the success of our -traditional demo- 
cratic method unless a sufficient number 
of us quickly work out a new social order 
for America that will catch the imagina- 
tion of her masses and provide them with 
a progressively achievable plan of progress 
that will give reality to this new devotion. 
This is the task of American youth to-day. 
This is the call to new American pioneers 
—the building of a new social order based 
on production for use instead of profit.’ 

“The Sunday morning service was un- 
usual. It consisted of several short read- 
ings by the delegates, a prayer by Mr. 
Wilson and hymns for which he wrote the 
words, and closed with the Y. P. R. U. song 
written by Sara Comins. 

“It was quite fitting that Professor 
Otto’s talk should hold its place as the 
last of the serious moments on the boat 
trip. In his last lecture he carried the 
students farther into the realms of the 
unknown and unknowable. He said that 
life is not a thing, but an aspect; that 
when people act under the pressure of 
they 
act impulsively ; and that when people can 
project ends toward which their impulses 
lead them they are moved by desires. 

“Moral issues, said Professor Otto, have 
grown up as a result of conflicting desires 
within. The first requisite for moral be- 
havior is the facing of the great com- 
plexity of desires with the desire of 
making something from it. Professor Otto 
outlined several suggested solutions of the 
moral problems of life.” 
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‘The Best Memorial 


Some things about war, and a mind for peace 


VER since I entered the ministry— 

some seven years ago—I have thought 
of Memorial Day as a time of special and 
solemn remembrance—a day when we 
should be reminded of the terrible and 
unnecessary inferno into which the na- 
tions of the world were plunged from 
1914 to 1918—that “greatest social sin” 
of human history. To me it has been a day 
when we should especially dedicate our- 
selves to the cause of universal peace. 

As one who, while still a youth, was 
caught in the insane hysteria of the World 
War but who has since learned to look 
upon it with the sober judgment of ret- 
rospect and come to be an uncompromis- 
ing pacifist, I have made it a point to de- 
vote my sermon on the Sunday preceding 
Memorial Day to the great question of 
world peace. - 

I believe with all my heart that as a 
minister of Jesus Christ, personally dedi- 
eated and officially ordained as a follower 
of him who for more than 1900 centuries 
has been called Prince of Peace, I am 
never nearer the throbbing heart of true 
Christianity than when speaking in the 
interests of peace. It is in moments like 
this more than at any other time that I 
feel an invisible hand on my shoulder and 
hear the approving whisper of that gentle 
spirit of Nazareth who gave his life in 
behalf of an ideal of love and brotherhood 
among men. 

In this article I do not intend to side- 
step the real issue for a moment. I am 
not going to sugar-coat my words any 
more than Jesus would if he were walk- 
ing with us to-day. I am going to begin 
by saying what I have said before that 
war is a cruel, brutal, stupid and savage 
betrayal of every civilized instinct and 
that those who are in any way encourag- 
ing war or the things which make war 
possible are traitors to humanity and 
traitors to the religion they profess. 


w% 


Within the past few months of this 
business depression I have heard several 
men make the remark that what this 
country needs is another war. Imagine 
that! Judging from their appearance I 
should say that most of these men are 
smug and_ self-satisfied members of 
churches where they occasionally go to 
mouth meaningless creeds. It is safe to 
say that none of them would have to go 
to war to rot in mud or cough out their 
poisoned lungs or have their hands and 
legs and jaws blown off. If war should 
come they would be safe at home and 
getting rich while that little boy of yours 
paid the price of their selfishness. A man 
who can make a remark like that is an 
enemy of civilization who should be segre- 
gated from his fellowmen. He is lower 
than Judas who betrayed his Master for 
a paltry thirty pieces of silver. 


Let us consider the appalling cost of 
the modern warfare in wealth and prop- 
erty and its greater cost in human life 
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and happiness. I wish that someone would 
show us what any nation gained in the 
World War. A few statesmen satisfied 
their lust for power, a few men made 
great fortunes, but the millions of people 
who made real sacrifices, and suffered 
the hardships, and gave their sons and 
husbands, are faced with the prospect of 
paying the bills. Children yet unborn will 
still be paying for it through generations 
to come. The world destroyed nine mil- 
lions of dollars per hour for four long 
years. If we had started paying $20,000 
per hour when Jesus was born and con- 
tinued until now the war would not yet 
be paid for. 


<4) 


Twenty-six millions of men died as a 
result of that war. The equivalent of a 
city of 16,000 people was wiped out every 
day of the year. I stood last summer at 
the Are de Triomphe in Paris by the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier of France 
and figured on a page of my pocket note- 
book. If all men who died in the war 
were to march four abreast through that 
famous arch it would take nineteen and a 
half days marching day and night for all 
of them to pass under it. 

In addition, there were twenty millions 
wounded. You can see them to-day in 
every city of Europe—shattered fragments 
of what once were healthy happy boys. 
To-day they drag themselves around in 
pitiful and hopeless fashion trying to earn 
a living or begging a few small coins to 
keep them alive,—some without arms and 
legs, some with noses and eyes and jaws 
gone, pale and haggard victims of a war 
they did not cause. In London, alone, 
searcely a street which has not several 
maimed war veterans, mere shadows of 
men, drawing pictures with chalk upon 
the dirty pavements and staring wistfully 
at passers-by in hope of a penny or two. 
Thousands more are in the hospitals with 
wounds that will not heal, with burnt 
and shrivelled lungs—undergoing one 
operation after another—suffering the tor- 
ment of hell—twelve years after the war 
—eyvery suffering soul of them an awful 
and unanswerable argument against war. 

And the cemeteries of France where 
sleep the heroic dead of all the nations. 
On a July Sunday I motored from 7.30 
o’clock in the morning until late the same 
night through devastated battle-fronts. 
Piles of broken masonry and _ fire+black- 
ened brick where happy homes once stood. 
Whole villages gone. Schools and churches 
and lovely cathedrals—the products of 
centuries of peaceful progress—battered 
and blown to ruins. And cemeteries--- 
everywhere cemeteries! On one side of 
the road white crosses as far as the eyes 
could reach. On the opposite side black 
crosses—regiments of the dead! French 
crosses, English crosses, German and 
Italian crosses. Thousands and thousands 
of them and beneath each cross the torn 
and shattered body of what had been a 
man. Think of what one of those crosses 


represents. A baby playing on the floor 
of a litte home—proud and happy parents 
—it matters not what nationality they 
were—a mother singing in the twilight to 
her little one—a father coming joyously 
home from his daily work to hear about 
the new tooth, or the first step, or the 
awful bump, or the cut finger. The nights 
of illmess when a sleepless father and 
mother bent above their feverish baby— 
the willing sacrifices—the thrill of watch- 
ing a baby soul develop—teaching him to 
walk, to talk, sending him to school, the 
joy of going without that he may have 
some desired treasure—the pride in his 
young manhood—and then war and mili- 
tary bands and the uniform and the last 
day at home—the departure for the front 
—the roar of heavy guns, the curses and 
snarls of half-crazed men, the mud and 
rats, the zero hour-—over-the-top—the 
blinding crash of an exploding shell— 
and the shattered and torn body of a boy 
ground into muddy waste—the product of 
all these years of love transformed in a 
moment into fertilizer—and then a cross 
to mark his resting place. Here is what 
one cross represents and there are thou- 
sands of them stretching out in lonely 
rows—crosses—the awful contradiction of 
it all—crosses—these symbols of love and 
brotherhood standing in mute array above 
the broken victims of organized hatred 
and violence and brutality. 

Mothers and fathers, bent and wrinkled 
with age and grief—making lonely pil- 
grimages to graves beaten flat by 12 years 
of rain and dew. Old hands tenderly 
earessing the cold marble cross which 
marks the resting place of their boy, trac- 
ing with shaking fingers the grooved let- 
ters which spell out the dear name. Old . 
memories of the day when in the peace — 
and quiet of an altar they dedicated that ) 
little life in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Moans and lamentations. Mothers 
weeping for their children while aged 
husbands, fighting back their own sobs, 
seek with trembling hands to comfort 
them. Symbolic figures of grief! Blameless 
victims of a war they themselves never 
would have started! Holy witnesses who 
strengthen our souls in the resolution that 
it must not be again. 


% 


Thus far I have touched upon only the 
physical results and losses of the last- 
war. The moral and spiritual losses? A 
thick volume could be devoted to its 
brutalizing effect upon human minds and 
hearts—to the scarred and violated souls 
of those who were not lucky enough to 
die—to the wave of cynicism which the 
war provoked—to a score of other evil 
effects which cannot be accurately meas- 
ured. Books and plays have been written 
which show these devastating results fa 
better than I could hope to do. That grew 
book, “All Quiet on the Western Front”, 
dedicated by its author to “a genera 
of men who, even though they may ha 
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escaped its shells, were destroyed by the 


war”, is an eloquent testimony of what 


war does to men’s souls. So is “Journey’s 
End”. Read them—read them again. 


_ Enough of this. I have been trying in 
the brief time I could give to it to picture 
war as it really is. I have failed—miser- 
ably. I cannot put it into words! No one 
ean! There are no words horrible enough! 


A great deal of time could be spent in 
showing what the nations of the world 
_have done during the past dozen years to 
bring about a warless world. Certain very 
real gains have been made which cheer 
the heart of every lover of peace. 

It would be possible, also, to point out 
certain disquieting facts which warn us 
not to be too optimistic. The length of 
this article does not permit going into 
them. 

Let me consider what we, as individuals, 
can do to further the cause of peace on 
earth. What part can we play in making 
war impossible in the future? This is a 
most important question and I wish that 
I had a great deal of time to discuss it. 

In the first place, we must disarm our 
own minds. Physical disarmament is good, 
the scrapping of navies and cutting down 
of armies is a much to be desired step but 
it will have to be preceded by something 
far more necessary—the disarmament of 
human minds and spirits. As individuals 
we must learn to overcome suspicions and 
fears and national animosities. We must 

‘get rid of the idea that war is inevitable 
—that it is a disagreeable but necessary 
evil. We must cast aside the antiquated 
belief that war is the only final settle- 
ment of difficulties between nations. We 
must train ourselves to believe in peace 
with the same strength of mind that our 
ancestors believed in war. We must learn 
really to think peace as well as talk about 
it. It will require a difficult mental and 
spiritual adjustment. Cherished opinions 
and loyalties bred into us since childhood 
will have to be scrapped to make way for 
truer opinions and wider loyalties. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson in a recent 
illuminating article points out how diffi- 
cult it is to change the thought habits of 
men. He shows that while it is com- 
paratively easy to change the phrases on 
men’s lips, it is extremely difficult to 
change the habits of their thinking. It is 
quite possible to talk one way and think 
another. 

All over the world to-day men are talk- 
ing peace. In the United States and in 
rulers and statesmen down to 
the humblest man in the street—millions 
of people—are talking peace. But it is 
possible to talk peace and think war. Mil- 
lions of people in the world are doing that 
yery thing. To-day they talk peace and 
think war. In the event of war they could 
be stampeded again into emotional frenzy 
and formed into armies by means of care- 
fully prepared propaganda. They would be- 
lieve all the lies which every govern- 
nent tells its people in time of war. 

The millions who are still thinking war 
ist he taught to think peace. Those of 
Ss who have caught the vision have a holy 
k. We must educate for peace. We 
plant the seeds of peace. We must 
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study and investigate and make the ideal 
of peace a reality in our own lives. We 
must ibe willing to suffer for it, to go to 
prison, to be insulted, beaten, bruised and, 
if need be, crucified for that ideal. We 
must resolve never to countenance, co- 
operate or aid in another war and strive 
to educate others to the same high 
resolution. 

We must shape the plastic minds of our 
children. We must teach them to hate 
and detest violence and brutality and 
bloodshed in every form. We must teach 
them the divine command, “Thou shalt 
not kill”, and show them that herding men 
together in uniformed regiments does not 
change that commandment. 

In the home we must be careful about 
the very games they play. The parent 
who is really thinking peace to-day will 
never give his little boy a gun or toy 


Snowflakes 


GORDON KENT 


Snowflakes are born in the clouds, and 
a drop of formless water becomes a mir- 
acle of crystal. 

Intricate, geometricaJ, original, unique, 
down they fall upon the world and mantle 
it in white purity. 

So in human life the confused experi- 
ences crystallize into ideals. We dream of 
an integrity that is flawless, of an honor 
unblemished and sublime. 

These dreams fall upon the meadows 
of youth and the hills of age, and wher- 
ever they fall and whatever, they touch 
... they allow nothing to show but their 
own virginal beauty. 


cannon or soldier’s suit or game of war 
to play with. He will teach his children 
to admire and venerate the real heroes of 
the race—those who have showed their 
courage not in deeds of bloody violence 
but in patient research dedicated to the 
welfare of men through scientific, inven- 
tive, and humanitarian achievements. 

We parents must see to it that our 
children are not given false interpreta- 
tions of war in the schools. There has 
been too much of the wrong kind of in- 
struction in the past. War has been too 
often exalted as a glorious thing. Generals 
and armies and victories have taken 
precedence over its stark realities and 
horrors. No teacher, worthy of the name, 
can ever again place in the minds of the 
innocent children committed to her care 
the distorted conception of history which 
was placed in yours and mine. 

And in our churches and Sunday sehools 
we must help children to get a true con- 
ception of that sin and crime whose name 
is war. We must teach them that it is 
inconsistent and incompatible with the 
message of Jesus upon which our religion 
is founded. We must help them to believe 
that “love never faileth”. Our own con- 
duct must bear witness to the fact that 
this is something more than a _ hollow 
phrase. “Love never faileth!’” Whether 
there be armies—they shall fail! Whether 
there be navies—they shall \cease ! Whether 
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there be warfare it shall vanish away! 
But love never faileth! 

Through our homes and kindergartens, 
through our primary and grade schools, 
through our high schools and colleges we 
must plant in the hearts of the coming 
generation the small seed from which will 
spring the mighty tree of friendship and 
understanding which in years to come 
will shelter beneath its branches the 
people of a warless world. 

By word and example we must teach 
them to think peace, to talk it, to stand 
strong for it. Only thus is the cause of 
peace going to be won. Our part in the holy 
cause will not be spectacular or dramatic. 
But it will be more important than strik- 
ing deeds of statesmanship in bringing 
peace to the world. It will be by education 
—carried on quietly and continuously and 
enthusiastically by fathers and mothers 
and teachers that the world will event- 
ually come to think peace. 

I stood last summer in a famous London 
Street looking up with overflowing eyes 
at the statue of Edith Cavell—the English 
nurse who was executed as a spy in Brus- 
sels in 1915. I looked at the gentle fea- 
tures, the light of which seemed to trans- 
form even the cold stone from which they 
are carved. I read the words graven on 
the pedestal of her statue—her own words 
uttered as she stood in the grey dawn of 
an October morning awaiting death at 
the hands of a firing squad. “Patriotism 
is not enough. I must have no hatred or 
bitterness—for anyone!” I seemed to see, 
as in panorama, the reproachful face of 
twenty million dead men,—sacrificed upon 
the altar of narrow nationalism,—victims 
of an ideal of patriotism which is no 
longer big enough for our modern world. 
I saw the rows of crosses, white and 
black, the weeping wives and mothers, 
the devastated villages and homes, the 
crippled fragments of humanity dragging 
out their painful lives. Through them all 
I saw the bleeding and broken body of 
a man nailed to a cross on a lonely hill- 
top near Jerusalem—that man who gave 
his life to bring peace and love and broth- 
erhood to the world. And I said—He was 
right! All men are brothers and love is 
the supreme law of life. And she was 
right! Patriotism is not enough. We must 
have no hatred or bitterness for anyone. 
The modern world is a universal neighbor- 
hood and the time has come to tear down 
the fences which have shut one family 
from another. We can survive only on 
the basis of a universal brotherhood. 

On Memorial Day we honor those who 
in bygone years gave their lives in war. 
We honor them by monuments of stone 
and tablets of bronze, by wreaths of 
flowers and eloquent addresses. And all 
of these things are good. 

But they are not enough. There is a 
higher tribute—one more real and en- 
during than bronze and marble, more 
beautiful than flowers and words. Its ma- 
terials are friendliness and brotherhood 
triumphantly erected on a foundation of 
lasting peace. 

Let us raise such a memorial in our 
hearts on Memorial Day. Let us resolve 
never again to sanction or support the 
cursed blight of war, 
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Three Beliefs Support Civilization 


Ministers discuss the foundations now threatened, according to 
their speaker, Lawrence Clare, by so-called secular beliefs 


IVILIZATION is in the process of 

being destroyed and will be destroyed 
unless religion, reinforced by beliefs of a 
non-rational, enthusiastic nature, protects 
it, was the opinion stated by Rev. 
Lawrence Clare of Montreal, P.Q., Canada, 
at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union. Animated discussion 
followed Mr. Clare’s address. 

The meeting, which took place May 18 
at the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., was followed by a luncheon at the 
Twentieth Century Club. Dr. Christopher 
R. Eliot of Cambridge, and Dr. L. J. van 
Holk of Holland, secretary of the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom, addressed the luncheon gathering. 

The three beliefs which form the sup- 
port of civilization, Mr. Clare said, in his 
address on ‘‘Religion and the Foundations 
of Civilization’, are (1) the belief that 
there are ends that are worth striving 
for, (2) the belief in the value of human 
personality, and (3) the belief in moral 
values as sacred and not merely con- 
venient. A secular view of life when pushed 
boldly to its logical extreme destroys 
these beliefs and leads to pessimism. 

Mr. Clare pointed out that tribal or- 
ganization among savages is thoroughly 
dependent upon religion and that destruc- 
tion of savage religion always involves 
destruction of the tribal structure. 

“Belief that there are ends worth striv- 
ing for’, said Mr. Clare, “is strongly op- 
posed to what Krutch calls the ‘Modern 
Temper’ ”, a book on which the address was 
largely a commentary. “This book is a 
study in disillusionment. All the great 
commanding values of the past seem to 
Krutch to be destroyed by the advance of 
science. He is aware that only in religion 
is there to be found any solution for 
the difficulty, and yet that solution is 
naught, for religion is hereafter forever 
impossible. 

“The second belief mentioned, the value 
of human personality, carries with it rev- 
erence for personality in others. The soul 
is capable of infinite development in 
beauty, truth and goodness. The test of 
practical wisdom is, ‘Does it help man to 
such development?’ The ideal order of 
society would be one in which men were 
free to realize these values. I wish to lay 
stress on this test and point out that it is 
capable of practical application at every 
turn. Does prohibition? Does this or that 
educational scheme? Does such and such a 
peace treaty? Does the League of Nations? 
Do these things minister to such human 
development? That, with the all-important 
addition of the idea of fruition of the 
soul in relation to God, such as we find 
in Dante, is the Christian idea. You may, 
if you are in a slightly cynical mood,— 
. and a touch of cynicism is the saving salt 
of society,—contrast actual statecraft with 
its ruling idea that only material ideas 
count, and its obsession with trade bal- 
ances and notions of exploitation. 


“The third belief that I said was essen- 
tial to the rebuilding of civilization was 
the belief in moral values as sacred, al- 
most as Sinaitic. The great moral precepts 
will never grip without a sense of more 
than human obligation. The question of 
moral standards is more pressing to-day 
than it has been for two thousand years. 
The questions of youth, ‘Why should we 
do this?) ‘Why should we refrain from 
that?” indicate clearly enough the dangers 
by which we are confronted. They are en- 
titled to an answer, but few indeed give a 
well-founded one.” 

These beliefs Mr. 


Clare called “essen- 


tially religious’. “For though not irra- 
tional they are certainly non-rational; 
being founded rather upon enthusiasm 


than upon reason they are in effect indis- 
tinguishable from faith, hope and charity.” 

Mr. Clare pointed out how these beliefs 
were destroyed by naturalism: “ ‘All pure 
naturalism leads to pessimism’, said Wil- 
liam James. Modern literature is full of 
studies of this kind of pessimism, a type 
that in the Middle Ages was known as 
Acadia, by which was intended a kind of 
useless sulking against the order of the 
universe and a refusal of activity on the 
ground that no activity was worth while.” 

The speaker said of Russia, in illustrat- 
ing his thesis: 

“You are all aware of the hostility 
shown by the rulers of Russia towards 
the Greek Church. The measure of that 
hostility is the measure of their recogni- 
tion that the old social order of Russia 
was bound up with its religion. To strike 
at the one is to deal a death blow at the 
other, They are, however, no less aware 
that mere repression is insufficient, as 
what is repressed here will merely burst 
out in some other form there, and they 
have endeavored to provide substitutes for 
all chureh activities and satisfactions. But 
they have done more, they have founded 
what is unmistakably a new religion, with 
the U.S. S. R. as its deity and with Lenin 
as its Messiah. The State, in fact, is abso- 
lute. It takes the place of God and the 
tomb of Lenin is the goal of pilgrimages 
which in their emotional aspect strongly 
suggest those taken to the shrines of 
Becket and Edward the Confessor in the 
Middle Ages. There is a sense in which it 
is true that Russia is to-day one of the 
most religious nations in the world. It is 
precisely on that account that it is also 
the most formidable nation to deal with. 
In this policy we may see reflected the 
opinion of the cleverest, boldest, and most 
uncompromising political leaders the world 
has at the present time. That opinion is 
clearly that religion and the foundations 
of civilization are inseparably connected. 
I may add that there seems to me to be 
great danger from Russia at this time of 
probable struggle for possession of the 
world,—a _ struggle destined, perhaps, to 
take an economic rather than a military 
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form,—the forees being engaged at a time 
when our social life shows that we have 
gone soft whilst they are as hard as steel. 
We have every reason to take thought for 
the morrow.” 

In discussing the address, the majority 
of ministers seemed to feel that a rational, 
naturalistic view would not result in 
calamity, as Mr. Clare asserted, but in a 
purer and higher state of things. Dr. 
Abraham M. Rihbany of Boston said that 
he would not choose Krutch to be his guide > 
on conditions of to-day and that he did not 
believe that the universe was not only 
godless but loveless. ‘“‘We are in the vesti- 
bule of a new day”, said Dr. Rihbany. “I 
feel that God is coming back and that he 
will come back to a level of life and 
thought higher than ever before.” 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
said that men should not necessarily be 
devoid of what they prized highly because 
they could not see beyond this present 
sphere. He believed that it was healthy 
and good that we have removed from loye- 
making its sacredness. He rejoiced in the 
frankness of the present generation, and 
he was of the opinion that by not regard- 
ing the external man of great importance 
in love and marriage, the inner man was 
elevated and love was made more holy. 
“To-day we see values”, he said, “more 
wholly and more holy”. 

Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer of Chelsea, 
Mass., said that he believed that science 
would surely produce a morality and reli- 
gion, that there would be developed a purer 
attitude on sex, a more positive kind of 
soul life, and a finer point of view in 
general. 

Rey. John H. Taylor of Florence, Mass., 
was of the mind that even the mere will 
to survive was capable of producing grand 
things. 

In rebuttal, Mr. Clare said that the ob- 
ject of his address was to stir up discus- 
sion. He believed “most emphatically that 
the sacredness of sex has gone and there- 
fore the sacredness of everything con- 
nected with it, including marriage”. “The 
decay of standards to-day”, he ended, “is a 
terrible thing. Youth does not know which 
way to look.” 

Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the Ministerial 
Union and Rey. Ransom F. Carver of Bil-— 
lerica, Mass., secretary-treasurer. Rey. — 
Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, N.Y., 
was elected representative of the Union on — 
the board of trustees of Tur CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 

At the luncheon following, Dr. Eliot 
spoke on “Fifty Years as a Minister’, and 
Dr. van Holk told of liberalism in Europe. 
He said that the minister abroad had diffi- 
culty, because of the general contempt for 
ministers that the writing of Ibsen roused, 
in gaining a position of respect in the com- 
munity. By work among young people and 
by social work, ministers can make them- 
selves be taken seriously. Dr. van Holk 
said that there was a great opportunity 
for liberal religious workers in Eu 
and that intellectual people everywher 
are waiting for forces that are not giv 
them, 
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Percy W. Gardner, Sterling President, 
___ Retires from Leadership of Laymen 


They present a silver bowl, with affection and gratitude 


} HERE was one persistent theme feel- 
ingly spoken throughout the meetings 
| of the Unitarian Laymen’s League in An- 
niversary Week: regret at the retirement 
of Percy W. Gardner from the presidency, 
tribute to the consecrated, productive 
services he has rendered to the League 
and to the cause of liberal religion, and 
testimony to him as one with whom 
it was a privilege and a joy to be 
associated. 

The League had invited its founders 
to a dinner Monday evening preceding 
the annual meeting, held partly as an 
occasion for reunion and rededication, and 
partly as an occasion for showing its af- 
fection for Mr. Gardner and its apprecia- 
tion of his notable administration. Fifty- 
seven of the men who formed the League 
at Springfield, Mass., in 1919 and sixteen 
officers, councilors and friends of the 
League sat down at the table at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, Mass., and letters were 
read from many of the charter members 
who could not attend the dinner. 

Mr. Gardner was presented with a 
silver bowl, symbol of gratitude from the 
League. The inscription on it reads: 


Presented 
by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
to 
Percy W. GARDNER 
President 1926-1931. 
In recognition of his devoted 
and effective labors 
May 18, 1931 


William Roger Greeley, an honorary 
vice-president of the League, made the 
presentation. He pointed out that one 

* word stamped in the bottom of the bowl 
adequately described Percy Gardner’s 
character—“sterling”’. 

Henry M. Williams, chairman of the 
“Founders’ Dinner” committee, was toast- 
master. Other short talks were given by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, who sketched 
the “prehistoric” days of the League; Con- 
gressman Morton D. Hull of Chicago, IIL, 
honorary vice-president, who declared he 
had come to Boston expressly to pay trib- 
ute to Mr. Gardner; President Arthur E. 
Morgan of Antioch College, who pointed 
‘to the young men in his college as promis- 
ing material for the League; Hrnest G. 
Adams of Providence, R.I., whose zeal 
and endeavors are a treasured tradition 
of League history and who bid the 
Laymen to pay tribute to the out- 
going president by carrying on his work 
“farther and harder than ever before”; 
Prof. H. Barrett Learned of Washington, 
D.C., who touched on the importance of 
an emotional drive and of an issue to keep 
vital the work of the League; and finally 
_ Mr. Gardner, who replied to the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Greeley with words that had 
in them deep feeling, delicious humor, 
and quiet, persuasive, prophetic power. 
¢ 


: 


Then the company adjourned to Arling- 


as 


ton Street Church for the twelfth annual 
meeting. Here the speakers were Mr. 
Gardner, making his last presidential ad- 
dress; Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, 
Mich., who was minister twelve years ago 
of Unity Church in Springfield where the 
League was organized; and Herbert C. 
Parsons, Commissioner of Probation for 
Massachusetts, who was to be elected next 
morning to succeed Mr. Gardner. Con- 
gressman Hull presided. 

The need for a philosophy of life, both 
individual and social, based on the su- 
preme values of human life, has been 
made tragically clear by the present phys- 
ical and financial distress, Mr. Gardner 
said. He continued: 

“We shall never have a permanently 
sound economic order until we build, a 
philosophy which centers in the supreme 
value of human life. The present legal, 
social ahd economic order in all opr so- 
called Christian countries, relates man to 
property rather than property to man. Not 
until we adopt the primary principle that 
nothing material has any value except 
so far as it may be applied to the ad- 
vancement of mankind, shall we ever 
begin to see the light. Not until the em- 
phasis of life shifts from the seen to the 
unseen, from the material to the ideal 
will we begin to. live. 

“While none of us would want to aban- 
don what are in reality the social make- 
shifts to aid humanity, the sooner we 
come to realize that they are but tem- 
porary, that they are of use only while 
men and women are learning how to live, 
the sooner shall we begin that movement 
onward and upward forever of which we 
have so long talked.” 

The leadership for this movement could 
“emanate from this group, in this room”, 
President Gardner declared, and went on: 
“The greatest opportunity that has ever 
been presented to a group of thoughtful, 
intelligent men within the purview of 
recorded history, rests before this group 
to-night. ... 

“T look forward to that time when the 
little band of pioneers who met in a New 
England meeting-house twelve years ago 
may be immortalized as those who laid 
the foundation for an army of men who, 
without regard to race or creed or country, 
are bound together by the open mind in 
the courageous and joyful quest for truth 
in the spirit of intelligent, devoted service 
to humanity.” 

Dr. Reccord declared that if the Lay- 
men’s League had done nothing more than 
to organize the man power of the church, 
it would be worth while. Its organization, 
he added, marked a new era in religion; 
other churches have patterned movements 
after it. 

He recalled that twelve years ago 
there were scattered Unitarian ‘“Men’s 
Clubs”, most of them futile and _ in- 
effective as far as any vital connection 
with the church was concerned. Now there 
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are more than 200 chapters of the League, 
with some 9,000 members, serving religion 
in manifold ways. Of the services of the 
League at large, he said: 

“It has sponsored campaigns for church 
attendance, church membership and 
church support. Through its institutes it 
has interested our young people in the 
task of religious education and prepared 
them for the work. Through its preaching 
missions, it has put new life into old 
parishes and laid the foundations for new 
churehes. Through its Bible institutes, it 
has carried the new interpretation of the 
Bible into the very strongholds of funda- 
mentalism. And, now, through a sort of 
personal evangelism, initiated by Presi- 
dent Gardner, it is seeking to bring needed 
help to those who are religiously or 
theologically astray.” 

Our fellowship, said Dr. Reccord, has 
a threefold common purpose; to acquaint 
men with the fact that there is a world 
of spiritual realities; to teach men to 
commit themselves to these realities; and 
to give the strength for this commitment. 
And his final word was: 

“No one has done more to assist our min- 
isters to carry out this threefold purpose 
than the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and 
therefore on behalf of nearly 400 minis- 
ters of our fellowship, I thank you!” 

In a brief talk, compounded of whim- 
sicality and pointed seriousness, Mr. Par- 
sons accepted the responsibilities that 
were soon to devolve upon him. He in- 
sisted that he did not hope to match the 
achievements of Mr. Gardner. From his 
youth up, he said, he had had a rule that 
“anything that the church requires of me 
I will do’, and that was perhaps the rea- 
son he had acquiesced in the wishes of 
the nominating committee. The presi- 
deney of the League, he thought, should 
bring forth the utmost of one’s energy, 
effecting a sort of rejuvenation that would 
make one eatch afresh the spirit of 
progress and hope for a measure of Mr. 
Gardner’s success. 


Whence Congregationalism? Whither? 
(Continued from page 429) 


churches hold that any body of disciples 
worshiping together may constitute a 
church and establish their own worship 
and ministry; that the minister is one 
among his brethren, set apart only for 
special service; that his ordination does 
not confer a special grace but recognizes 
that God has called him to this service; 
and that the grace of God is freely be- 
stowed on all who truly seek Him, re- 
gardless of forms or sacraments. Three 
years ago at Lausanne, it was found com- 
paratively easy to agree on questions of 
faith, but that the cleavage on questions of 
order, the ministry and the sacraments, 
was too deep to be crossed at present. 
Agreement here will come, but it will be 
slow in arriving. Meanwhile we stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free, rejoicing in our heritage of faith 
and freedom, and claiming as our brethren 
all those who love and serve our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whether they recognize us 
or not.” 
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Dr. Horace Westwood Will Go in 1932 
to Presidency of the Pacific School 


Announces acceptance and plans to Laymen’s League 


R. HORACE WESTWOOD, mission 

preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League since 1927, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry to become its president. 
Dr. Westwood announced his resignation 
from the League staff to the League Coun- 
cil meeting held May 18 of Anniversary 
Week in Boston, Mass. It will not become 
effective until August, 1932, so that he 
will complete another year as preacher 
for the League’s institutes of liberal reli- 
gion, and the League will have ample time 
in which to arrange for the mission 
preaching personnel to serve beginning in 
the autumn of 1932. 

The School is situated in Berkeley, 
Calif.. where Dr. Westwood preached 
February 8-15 for the most successful 
institute held during the past season by 
the League. He has conducted two series 
of institutes in the Pacific Coast region 
and given several addresses before re- 
gional conferences, churches and church 
groups on the Coast. 

Special training for mission preachers, 
the establishment of a chair of liberal 
evangelism—the first of its kind in Uni- 
tarian divinity schools,—and the forma- 
tion of a preaching mission order, are 
particular projects for the School which 
Dr. Westwood described to the Council 
as means of continuing his participation 
in the work that takes first place in his 
religious interests. Although he has held 
three settled pastorates in Unitarian 
churehes, Dr. Westwood’s career has been 
a missionary ministry to an unusual de- 
gree. As a boy he assisted his father in 
missionary labors among workers in his 
native England. In America, he engaged 
in Methodist mission work in Canada and 
Northern Michigan. While minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Winnipeg, 
Man., he served as secretary of the 
Canadian Unitarian Association, became 
known as a forum speaker, and on behalf 
of the Social Welfare Council of Mani- 
toba directed the setting up of community 
centers throughout the province. Before 
coming to the League in 1927, he preached 
for a year of League missions on leave 
of absence from his church in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Although Dr. Westwood will seek to 
make the Pacifie School a center of mis- 
sionary training and headquarters for 
the liberal preaching order, the League 
will continue with the organization, ad- 
ministration and conduct of the missions 
and institutes. 

“T should hope that the members of this 
order might work under the auspices of 
the League”, said Dr. Westwood to the 
Council, “and in this particular field I 
should look for active co-operation be- 
tween the School and the League, for I 
still believe that, while the preaching 
order might furnish the men, there is 
distinct advantage in having the work 
conducted under the auspices of a lay 


organization. In this field the League has 
gained an experience and technical skill 
in organization which ought not to be 
lost. In fact, in a few years the League 
ought to be able under such an arrange- 
ment to plan its preaching missions on a 
much larger scale.” 

Dr. Westwood’s academic and theolog- 
ical training was obtained in the Munici- 
pal College of Great Grimsby, England, 
the Garrett Biblical Institute of North- 
western University, the Meadville The- 
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ological School, the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, and the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry was organized in 1904. Dr. Earl 
Morse Wilbur became its first president, 
a position which he has since filled. It 
is one of the two divinity schools definitely 
within the Unitarian fellowship, the other 
being the Meadville Theological School in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Wilbur, the 
school has grown, until to-day it has the 
largest enrollment in its history. While 
organized originally to serve the needs of 
the Unitarian and other liberal churches 
on the Pacific slope, its vision is not con- 
fined to the West. 

It occupies a site adjoining the Univer- 
sity of California. Its students are en- 
abled to take advantage of the courses 
offered by this great university, and it 
works in close harmony with the two 
other divinity schools that adjoin the 
campus. Its main building was one of the 
fruits of the Unitarian Campaign made 
in 1920. 
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Pension Society 


Rate of $725.00 must be reduced unless 
special gifts are received 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society held on Monday, 
May 18, it was announced by the Diree- 
tors that, although current contributions 
had been considerably larger than a year 
ago, the funds available for distribution 
were still unfortunately not sufficient to . 
permit of a continuation of the pensions 
at the rate of $725.00 per annum. This 
situation is due to the fact that the allot- — 
ments received in recent years from the 
Unitarian Foundation have now ceased, 
and the sum on hand from that source is 
exhausted. The loss of several thousand 
dollars in income is the result. This loss _ 
was offset last year by a number of special 
gifts made when a prospective reduction 
of the pension was announced. Unless simi- 
lar special gifts are made again this 
season such a reduced sum will now have 
to be paid. ; 

The treasurer reported contributions dur- 
ing the past fiscal year of $7,550.41 from 
86 churches ; $3,501.20 from 213 Alliances; 
$1,858.00 from 45 laymen or women; 
$102.00 from thirteen ministers, $306.00 
from sundry sources; and $897.42 from 
the Foundation. This together with bank 
interest and balance makes a total of 
$14,278.62. He also reported three bequests 
received as follows: Rev. Mary A. Safford 
(additional payment), $500.00; Miss Julia 
A. Sears of New Bedford, $1,000.00, Miss 
Helen M. Lewis of Hudson, Mass., $181.75. 
His statement has been put in printed — 
form for general distribution and may be 
had upon request. 

The permanent fund held in trust for 
the Society by the American Unitarian 
Association as of April 30, 1931, was $509,- 
130.85. Other funds likewise held in trust 
by the Association amounted to $43,533.50, 
making a total of $552,664.35 on that date, — 
the income of which is available for pen- 
sion payments. 

The Society should have an endowment 
fund at least twice as large as it is. 

During the past year $51,293.75 was 
distributed in quarterly payments to 76 
qualified persons at the rate of $725.00 
per annum, 

Rey. Robert 8S. Loring, D.D., who has 
been the loyal and efficient secretary of 
the Society for many years, tendered his 
resignation which was accepted with re- 
gret. A vote of appreciation for his past 
service was extended him. Rey. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., and the Rey. John H. Apple- 
bee, D.D., also declined renomination to 
the Board of Directors. Officers were 
elected as follows; President ; Hon. James 
P. Parmenter; vice-presidents; Henry M. 
Williams, Rey. Minot Simons, D.D.; diree- 
tors, George H. Ellis, Percy W. Gardner, 
Laurence Staples, Dr. Frederick L. Weis; 
secretary, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 55 
Emmons Road, West Roxbury Mass., treas- 
urer; Isaac Sprague, Jr., P.O. box 8, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
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oF Prentiss: of Burlington, 
_ Pierce, Mrs. Ruby S. Conlon and Mr. and 
| Mrs. Lester M. Start of Worcester, Mass. ; 
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~ Proctor Banquet 


| Academy’s friends, alumni, and seniors 
hear Rev. F. M. Eliot 


The annual spring banquet under the 
auspices this year of the Friends of Proc- 
tor Association wa8S held at the Com- 
-mander Hotel in Cambridge, Mass., May 
15. Highty-three were present including 
-members of the senior class, several trus- 
tees and many graduates and friends of 
‘the school. Toastmaster Richard F. 
Quimby, sp. 1930, of Lowell, Mass., made 
‘some opening remarks, after which he in- 

'troduced Harry EB. Burnham, 1932, who 
represented the three lower classes. Fol- 
lowing him, Arthur R. Sadler of Hopedale. 
Mass., president of the senior class spoke 
The speaker of the evening was Rev. L'red- 
erick May Eliot, minister of the Unity 
Chureh, St. Paul, Minn. His subject wis 
“Successful Failures”. It was a brilliant’ 
and inspiring address and made every one 
present feel that in spite of these dis- 
eouraging times, life is quite well worth- 
while and that for fearless youth, life’s 
challenge is great and wonderful. After 
Mr. Eliot had finished, the president vf the 
board of trustees, Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
spoke, urging upon all present the deter- 
mination to make Proctor finer aud better 
than ever. The speaking program was 
concluded by a brief survey of the de- 
velopments and activities of the last four 
years. Informal dancing followed the 
speaking. 

Parents of day students were guests of 
the staff at an informal tea in Cary House 
Sunday, May 24. A conference of parents 
and teachers was held, followed by a 
social hour. 

The date of the Star Island voyage of 
the boarding boys in the upper school has 
been changed to June 1. Automobiles will 
transport these boys and members of the 
staff to Portsmouth, where they will 
board the “Sightseer” for the sail ten 
miles out to sea to Star Island. A picnic 
lunch, sports, and a service in the chapel 
will be held. 

A meeting of the Private Schools’ Asso- 
ciation of New Hampshire was held at 
Brewster Free Academy, Wolfeboro, May 
7. Headmaster Wetherell, president of the 
association, attended. 

The annual spring parents’ week-end 
was held at the school May 9-10 with 

about thirty-five in attendance. The pro- 
gram for Saturday consisted of a base- 
ball game in the afternoon, a parent- 
teachers’ conference directly after dinner 
Saturday evening, an entertainment given 
by the junior school followed by an ex- 
hibition of the work being done in the 
practical arts shop and a lovely candle- 
light service led by one of the juniors, 
Frederick B. Tolles of Nashua, N.H. The 
parents in attendance were: Mr. and Mrs. 

George H. Briggs of Taunton, Mass.; Mrs. 


_ F. H. Tyler of Hyde Park, Mass.; Mr. and 


Mrs. Harold L. Rogers of Glen Ridge, 


'NJ.; Mrs. Kate Tucker of Medfield, 
p Mass. ; Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Gwyther of 


New London, Conn.; Dr. and Mrs. O. F. 
Vt.; Roland 


Ray P. Bartlett of Winchendon, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Quimby 
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and Richard F. Quimby of Lowell, Mass. ; 
Prof. and Mrs. Thomas R. Mather of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Carlton A. Perry 
of Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Edna S. Paine 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Nathaniel 
Fuller of Sharon, Mass.; Mme. Corinne 
d’a Campagna Pinto of Watertown, Mass. ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hart of Wolfe- 
boro, N.H. 

Headmaster Wetherell has met the fol- 
lowing appointments: May 138, Second 
Church, Boston, Alliance; May 15, Proctor 
Banquet, Cambridge; May 16, Old-Timers’ 
Y. P. R. U. Reunion; May 19, Report at 
American Unitarian Association meeting; 
May 21, Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Personals 


In commenting on the recovering of Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, Ia., from 
his serious illness of several months, The 
Sioux City Journal says: “Dr. Snyder in 
the years he has lived and labored in 
Sioux City has given as much as any man 
to the community. For years he has given 
unreservedly of his strength and enthu- 
siasm to worthy causes. The Journal has 
been able to appreciate the wide public 
interest in Dr. Snyder’s condition through- 
out his illness. Queries have been constant 
since he suffered an operation in February. 
For that reason daily bulletins were pub- 
lished for weeks.” 


At a meeting May 8 the First Parish in 
Plymouth, Mass., voted unanimously to re- 
quest Rev. Alfred R. Hussey to withdraw 
his resignation of April 24. Mr. Hussey 
acceded to the parish’s request. 


Dr. L. J. van Holk of Holland and Rev. 
Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland, Anni- 
versary Week speakers, acted as chaplains 
of the Massachusetts Senate, respectively 
May 20 and May 22. 


Abbot Peterson, Jr., a graduate of Har- 
vard College, now studying at Manchester 
College, Oxford, the son of Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, Mass., conveyed to 
the recent annual meeting of the British 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches the greeting and good 
will which are always passing from Amer- 
ica to Great Britain and visualized the 
time when larger fraternal delegations 
would attend the meetings of the two Uni- 
tarian Associations. 


Rey. Alfred J. Wilson of the First 
Parish Church in Norwell, Mass., has been 
voted an additional leave of absence by 


‘his congregation so that he and Mrs. Wil- 


son may make a trip to England this 
summer. They expect to sail July 2. 


Rey. Robert P. Doremus of the Glouces- 
ter (Mass.) First Parish Church was, 
May 19, elected president of the Boston 
Browning Society. Mr. Doremus is also 
president of the Cape Ann Scientific, Lit- 
erary and Historical Association, presi- 
dent of the Cape Ann Parsons’ Club, and 
Chaplain of the Tyrian Lodge, A. F. and 
AM. 
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Call Rev. J. F. Krolfifer 


Election at St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, 
one of the largest in the Fellowship 

Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of Davenport, 
Ia., has accepted a call to St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, voted at 
a congregational meeting April 30. Dr. 
Hugo G. Hisenlohr, minister of the church 
Since 1884, will be minister emeritus. St. 
John’s Unitarian Church is the third 
largest Unitarian church in the United 
States and the largest Unitarian church 
of mainly Germanic constituency. 

The following statement, in part, of the 
attitude of Mr. Krolfifer is published by 
the church: “If St. John’s Church has 
had the custom of conducting confirmation 
classes he would have no reason for dis- 
continuing this custom but would rather 
welcome the opportunity which they af- 
ford”, but he ‘does not believe in im- 
posing on the child mind certain beliefs 
regardless of the child’s consent or 
comprehension”. 

“With reference to humanism he says 
everything human interests him and that 
he is much concerned that we humanize 
our education and learning and our reli- 
gious and ethical belief and conduct. The 
humanism of our Unitarian movement, he 
says, is in harmony with the high valua- 
tion he places upon the interests. of hu- 
manity and with his scientific-mindedness, 
but he cannot see any reason for denying 
the only kind of theism he has ever 
deeply held, namely a belief in ‘the in- 
dwelling God’. He would not quarrel with 
@ man who feels it necessary to dispense 
with the term as well as the idea of God 
from which he revolts if he attains spir- 
itual satisfaction and uplift thereby and 
is moved to service of the common good.” 


Bay Conference, for Laymen 

The program of the annual meeting of 
the Plymouth and Bay Conference at 
North Easton, Mass., June 4, has been 
especially planned for the men of the 
church and for officers of parishes and 
parish organizations. At the morning ses- 
sion at half-past ten Harry A. Stevens of 
Boston will speak on “The Business Side 
of the Church’, and Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester on ‘The Co-ordinating of 
Church Activities’. In the afternoon Percy 
W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., will speak 
on “Our Obligation to the Church’. The 
morning devotional service will be con- 
ducted by Robert Lewis Weis of Scituate. 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell will report 
on the rebuilding of Proctor Academy. Dr. 
William A. Loud of Rockland, acting presi- 
dent of the conference, will preside. 


Rev. Dan H. Fenn Accepts Call 


Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn of Taunton, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass. Mr. Fenn 
is the son of Prof. William Wallace Fenn 
of the Theological ‘School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. He took his bachelor’s 
degree from Harvard College in 1919, the 
master of arts at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1920, and was graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1922. Prior 
to his Taunton ministry he was settled in 
Augusta, Me., 1922-1926. 
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Jane Addams in Tribute to Mrs. Spencer 


U.S.S.C. holds memorial service, and elects 
Roy M. Cushman president 


HEN the members of the Unitarian 

Social Service Council and_ their 
friends gathered in the parish hall of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday evening, May 19, for their 
annual meeting and supper, all of the 
one hundred and seventy-five seats were 
taken at the table, and many people who 
were unable to get accommodations 
crowded about the doors anxious to listen 
to the program. 

Following the supper there was a brief 
business session at which the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer were read 
and adopted. Miss Sara Comins reported 
for the nominating committee the names 
of officers for the coming year. The nom- 
inations were accepted and the newly 
elected officers are: President, Roy M. 
Cushman; vice-presidents, Herbert C. Par- 
sons, Rey. John H. Lathrop, John B. Nash. 
William F. Baxter, Caleb 8S. S. Dutton; 
secretary, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark; treas- 
urer, J. Theodore Johnson; directors, 
Mrs. Annie L. Chesley; Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick, Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Mrs. Alfred Whitman, 
Mrs. Frank 8. Bliott. 

The retiring president, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, announced the memorial sery- 
ice for the late Anna Garlin Spencer. 
The first speaker was Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, who had been 
at one time a student under Mrs. Spencer 
at the Meadville Theological School. His 
tribute was eloquent and personal. He 
pictured the creative power of man in 
his introductory remarks, and said, “Man 
has used his creative power not only in 
molding things but in molding himself 
and his institutions. A prophet is not a 
foreteller of the future; a prophet creates 
the future. A prophet is an inventor who 
works not with metal and pigments, but 
with people. Anna Garlin Spencer was a 
true prophet.” 

Mr. Lupton pictured Mrs. Spencer as 
he knew her in her home life simple, quiet, 
cheerful and practical. 

In speaking of her intellectual char- 
acteristics, he summarized them in the 
sentence, “She had the logical mind of a 
man fused with the intuitive mind of a 
woman.” 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter’s tribute was that 
for over sixty years she was constantly 
engaged in reform, but unlike some re- 
formers she kept her warm human syim- 
pathy. He traced her career through the 
years from the time when she was asso- 
ciated with Lucy Stone, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and the later Abolitionists. Her 
life bridged the whole period from those 
days to the present time. 

Mr. Rutledge asked President Arthur 
PE. Morgan of Antioch College to introduce 
Jane Addams. In doing this President 
Morgan referred to her activities in the 
cause of peace, and said that the thing 
which hurt him was the change in publie 
attitude toward Miss Addams during the 
World War when her countrymen seemed 


to forget her splendid service during 
former years, and he expressed his pleas- 
ure that she is revered by all. 

Miss Addams received a great ovation 
when she arose to speak. She paid a high 
tribute to the Unitarian women ministers 
who were in Chicago and vicinity during 
the early days of her work there, and 
especially to Mrs. Spencer who came there 
later. She spoke of her as a pioneer in 
the field of hygiene and philanthropy, and 
told of her activities in organizing schools 
of ethics and similar subjects at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and other places. Age seemed 
to touch Mrs. Spencer lightly. In three 
years she published three books, all of 
permanent value. : 

Although a pronounced and uncompro- 
mising pacifist, she was fair-minded 
enough to realize that something might 
be said on the other side, and she feared 
that the sense of being in the right might 
lead her and her fellow pacifists into an 
unhealthly attitude of self-righteousness. 
“The worst thing which ean happen to us 
is to get into a state of self-righteousness.” 

Miss Addams’ summary of Mrs. 
Spencer’s life was, “Her footsteps were 
sure. She was in no danger of being self- 
righteous. What moved her was a desire 
to do right.” 


Frances 


Merry 
Barnard 


Home 


Incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts 


A residence “ for women of refine- 
ment over sixty-five years of age, 
who have been reduced in circum- 
stances...” 


Present endowment insures its permanence. 


TRUSTEES: Samuel A. Eliot, President 
W. Forbes Robertson, Treas. and Clerk 
Richards M, Bradley Louis C. Cornish 
Miss Anna Bancroft Miss Hannah Kimball 
Lawrence E. Brown Mrs. Forrester Macdonald 


Representatives of each of the major national 
Unitarian organizations on the 
corporate board 


Needs $100,000 to enlarge its facilities to care 
for many deserving applicants. 


The only Unitarian home for 
the aged. 


Arrangements can be made for memorial gifts. 
For detailed information write to 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Exponent 
of 
Progress 


Progress moves hand in hand with 
liberalism and tolerance. Unitarian. 
ism, and its recognized spokesman, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
have ever championed both —no 
dogmatic barriers restrict the limits of 
individual, independent and intelli- 
gent thinking. 


Nothing is more permanent than 
change. New problems, new situ- 
ations are constantly arising in our 
everyday lives. And only through 
candid, open-minded discussion can 


progress be achieved. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER’S 
viewpoint is world-wide. It presents 
its views in definite, concrete 
fashion, yet is tolerant of honest, 
intelligent divergence. More than a 
religious publication,—it interprets 
the important movements and events 
of to-day in their larger significance. 


Every liberal thinker will find mental 
refreshment and stimulation in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER—an 
opportunity to enlarge the splendid 
work of this leading spokesman or 
independent churches. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


for 
52 
ISSUES 


| 


|| 


| hesitatingly or grudgingly as is typically 


: | hid of All Souls Church, Unitarian- 
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~ Robert Collyer’s Church 


Rev. John Rushton Heyworth installed 
in an auspicious service 


Rey. John Rushton Heyworth, formerly 
pastor of the New England Congrega- 
tional Church and of other churches of 
the same denomination in Chicago, IIl., 
and vicinity, was installed as minister of | 
Unity Church, Chicago, May 3, in the 
presence of a congregation that filled the 
main floor of the church and included 
deacons and other officers from churches 
formerly served by Mr. Heyworth. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, presided, and 
ealled upon the various ministers who had 
a part in the service. These included Dr. 
J. Morriston Thomas of the Ravenswood 
Congregational Chureh, who gave the 
scripture reading; Dr. Preston Bradley of 
the People’s Church, whose prayer con- | 
tained a grateful tribute to the late Mr. | 
Hawley, minister of Unity Church for 
nearly twenty-five years; Dr. Felix Levy, 
rabbi of Temple Emmanuel, who extended 
the welcome to the community; Rev. Wal- 
ton B. Cole, of the Third Unitarian Church, 
who gave the welcome to the Unitarian 
fellowship; Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School, who preached 
the installation sermon; Col. William, 
Nelson Pelouze, president of the board of 
trustees, who conducted the formal act of 
installation; Dr. Sydney B. Snow of the 
Meadville Theological School whose in- 
stallation prayer was beautiful and up- 
lifting; and Rey. Robert J. Watson, pastor 
of the church in Lombard where Mr. Hey- 
worth began his ministry in the United 
States, who pronounced the benediction. 

Following the installation service, an in- 
formal reception was held in the church 
parlors, which was largely attended, and 
which offered to the old and new friends 
of Unity Church an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with each other. 


Laymen’s League Elects 


Herbert Parsons 
(Continued from page 431) 


in Chicago, as well as the Eastern 
Convention. 

As the final word of the Monday Coun- 
cil meeting, Mr. Gardner pled for genuine 
liberalism among Unitarian laymen, urg- 
ing that they show the mark of a true} 
liberal, one who “accepts new truth or 
a new interpretation of truth joyfully”, not 


the case with the orthodox-minded. 

Much regret was expressed at the re- 
tirement of Mr. Gardner. It was a pleas- 
ant climax of Mrs. Wadleigh’s report 
when she read a tribute of affection to | 
Mr. Gardner from the staff and Mr. Rees 
presented him with a Gladstone bag, a 
gift from the staff members. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—At the semi-annual 


versalist, it was reported that the en- 
oliment of the church school had in- 
eased during the past year from 95 to 
19, and that the number of pupils on the 


. 
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honor roll for attendance and character 
of work had grown from five last year to 
twelve this year. Thirteen new members 
were received during the year. Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington, the minister, was settled in 
Braintree in 1928. 


A short volume with 
a living message 


WHAT I OWE 
to MY FATHER 


Edited by SypNey STRONG 


Among the contributors are Jane Addams, 
Roger W. Babson, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Samuel A. Eliot, Edward A. Filene, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, 
Vachel Lindsay, Paul Dwight Moody, 
William Pickens, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Stephen S. Wise, 
Mary E. Woolley. 


While drawing his father’s portrait, each 
writer has drawn his own portrait too, and 
added some illuminating footnotes to Ameri- 
can history. 


$1.50 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 
One Park Avenue, New York 
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Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT ; ; 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ‘ Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 
_ MISCELLANEOUS 


Transient rate. 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch-these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


HELP AND 


WANTS 
Dis- 


To-Let—Short term or Season 


STANWOOD POINT, West Gloucester. Three 
furnished cottages, one a small club-house, 
suitable for Campfire or other groups; in 
oak grove on high land, near Annisquam River. 
Sereened porches, electricity, boat landing, 
beach ; near highway and station. WILLIAM W. 
LocK®, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
ANDOVER, MAINE 


Situated in a beautiful valley 18 miles from 
Rumford, 12 miles from Rangeley Lakes; 700 
feet above sea level; good roads; house has 
all improvements; accommodates 30 guests; 
has served three generations; best home cook- 
ing; vegetables from home farm; reasonable 
rates. Photographs and information of 
W. S. Fox, 55 Kilby Street, Boston, or SYL- 
VANUS Poor, Andover, Maine. 


FOR RENT—A modern six-room furnished 
house for July and August, in beautiful Han- 
over. Write Prof. T. P. Brockway, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H. 


BY THE 


FROM THE STANDPOINT 


OF BABYLON 


A Story of Ancient Israel 


By LOUIS WALLIS 
THE FIRST BIBLICAL NOVEL TO BE WRITTEN 


«A rare combination—a story of absorbing interest, a literary treat, an exposition of Old Testament 
history and teaching, and a revelation of what is fundamental to the Christian life.” 


“The background is thoroughly historical as revealed by modern Biblical scholarship’’. 


+‘Written in the style of the Bible, it certainly partakes of the grandeur and majesty of the Bible 
itself, and is far more impressive than anything I have read in a long time’’—Rabbi Baruch Braunstein, 
Columbia University, N. Y., Counselor to Jewish Students. 


At all bookstores, $2.00, or from 


60 Fifth Ave THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 


WATERS 


OF “HIGHER CRITICISM” 


—Presbyterian Advance. 


—Springfield Republican, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy 
GOD 


with all thy heart 
and thy neighbor 
as thyself 


BIBLE 


The Children’s Service 


On Sunday afternoon, May 17, the an- 
nual service of worship for the children 
of Unitarian church schools was held, with 
an overflowing attendance, in the Second 
Church, Boston. The program was spon- 
sored by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union. Miss Caroline Everett, Mrs. K. S 
Langmaid, Miss Helen J. Destemps, Prof. 
Sterling Loveland and Rey. Chester Drum- 
mond served as a special committee. 

This committee sought the co-operation 
of the committee on Religious Drama of ‘the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
Association. Together these two groups 
prepared a play entitled “Courage” written 
by William Ford Manley, formerly of the 
Harvard 47 Workshop. The drama, di- 
vided into four short scenes, centers about 
the youthful David, through whose mu- 
sical skill the troubled spirit of Saul is 
quieted, and by reason of whose courage 
in confronting Saul’s enemy, headed by 
the dreaded Goliath, Israel is delivered 
from her oppression. 

The part of the Shepherd Boy was beau- 
tifully played by Ian Martin. The other 
characters were impersonated as follows: 
Jesse his father, Rey. Robert Schacht, Jr. ; 
Eliab his brother, Prof. Frederick Pack- 
ard; Saul, the king, Rey. Chester Drum- 
mond; Captain, Rev. Robert W. Jones; 
soldiers, Rev. Kenneth Walker, Rey. Ken- 
neth Gesner, Bradford Gale and Carleton 
Green. Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell acted as 
Narrator. The play was directed by Prof. 
Packard who was assisted generously by 
members of the Cambridge School of the 
Drama. Mrs. E. M. Perkins was mistress 
of the wardrobe. Walter Simmons had 
charge of the lighting. 

The service preceding the processional 
from the church to the parish house cen- 
tered around the theme of “Courage” and 
included an anthem ‘Dear Angels, Stand 
Beside Me”, by Bach, sung by the com- 
bined choirs from several church schools. 

The Committee in charge of the service 
gratefully acknowledges the kindly labor 
of many hands, and especially the generous 
and gracious hospitality of the Second 
Chureh, Boston. CO: A. D 


For Dr. Csiki’s Automobile 


Another contributor to the fund that 
was raised to buy an automobile for Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki, foreign correspondent of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Budapest, Hungary, was the Women’s Alli- 
ance of the Community Church of New 
York City. 
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D | ete! Ce 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“CHAPTER 
PROGRAM 
MAKING” 


A 24-page pamphlet designed to help 
League chapters plan their study and 
discussion meetings, which is also 
available for any group seeking sugges- 
tions for programs built around 
religious and social questions. Send 
for a copy to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIxTREN Beacon StRexgT, Boston, MAss. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE Cristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St.. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mgrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
VicE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DrrEoToRS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GenzeRaL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Ciera otce 7 mame thy: and co-operation among 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. — 
High academic standards. 


Rev, Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address ¢ 
Miss ANNIB M. FILoon, School = 


Saas 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities 
arding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. 
admitted whenever vacancies. Cata e. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster — 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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EVERY YEAR COUNTS 
In a Man’s Career 


acu individual must decide for himself how much time he can 
Bk afford to spend in diversified education, athletics, and social 
activities before he settles down to mastering his real life work. 


Those who aspire to success in business may well heed the recent 
statement of the director of personnel of one of the greatest banking 
houses in the world: 


“Every man who intends to enter business should 
have a knowledge of accounting as a basis.’ 


The Bentley School is the largest professional school of college 
grade in the country devoted exclusively to training men for special- 
ization in accounting and finance. High school graduation or its 
equivalent is required for admission. It specializes and because of 
this covers the whole field of accounting in its two-year, intensive 
course. 


In thirteen years its enrollment has grown from twenty-nine local 
students to over twenty-seven hundred from seventeen states and 
foreign countries. 


Its graduates are employed extensively by many of the largest 
corporations and banks as well as leading public accounting firms. 
Several world leading companies each year take additional groups of 
its graduates into their organizations. 


Here is opportunity to fit oneself for an established profession and 
the security that goes with it. 


Send for catalog. 


Tue BENTLEY SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


H. C. BENTLEY, C.P.A., President 


PLEASANTRIES 


It is a national asset that so few of 
our misfortunes last long enough for Con- 
gress to get around to doing something 
about them.—San Diego Union. 


A lady met a governmental hospital pa- 
tient hobbling along on crutches. “Young 
man,” she asked, “what is the trouble? 
Rheumatism?’ “No, ma’am,” replied the 
patient; “patriotism.” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


We give the following minus the cartoon, 
Which please visualize. Father (in the 
family living room): “Quick, auntie, get 
your gas mask on. Little Charlie’s doing 
his school exercise for the poison-gas 
hour.’’—Simplicissimus. 


Alert Dr. Frank Horace Vizetelly, famed 
lexicographer, had remarks to make about 
a word used in a radioration recently by 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, says Time. The word was 
“radiorator.” Said Dr. Vizetelly: “The 
lady probably pronounced it radiorator but 

. my feeling is that the general public 
would pronounce it radiorator—which 
would be a horrible thing.” 


Here is a+juror’s lament, writtep as he 
sat hearing dull testimony: 

The Justice nods, the jurors yawn, 

The hours tick away. 

But still the lawyers argue, 

And the case drags on its way. 

We came here in the prime of life, 

The cause of right to seek. 

But age is creeping on us 

As we ponder week by week. 


A veracious conversation: “Say, our 
minister sure is a good fellow. He always 
seems to have a smile and a hearty greet- 
ing for everybody, and he’s getting things 
done.” “Yes, he’s great. By the way, Jones 
says we ought to raise his salary and also 
see that his pension dues are paid. Boy, 
he can preach. We should keep him here 
and let him know we’re with him.” “I 
don’t know about that. I like him, but 
these are hard times. Why should we raise 
his salary or put him in the pension fund? 
He’s not complaining.” 


The world does grow better. A selection 
from the pages of The Gownsman will 
prove it, and give some idea of English 
University humour a century ago, writes 
Mr. W. A. Fenton, M.A., Borough Libra- 
rian, in The Cambridge Library Record: 
Why is a slice of cake like a red cabbage? 
—RBecause it’s a wedge-eatable. Why is a 
dice-box like the Garden of Eden?—Be- 
cause it contains a pair-o’-dice. When the 
Fens are under water, where ought the 
inhabitants to go?—To higher-land (Ire- 
land). 


Now the day is over, here is how 
“KF, PP. A.” feels about it—Song for 
Mother’s Day (since business took it 
over): 


M is for the motor that you give her; 

O is for the opal that you buy; 

’ is for the telegram you send her; 

H is for huckleberry pie (Sent anywhere 
by express) ; 

is for the earrings and emeralds ; 

is for roses so gay; 

It all spells MOTHER, a glorious institu- 

tion 
For the commerce of the U. 8. A. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 
President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 

Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr; 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HOPED EM AUEUTAUEN EEUU LAUREATE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


5 rae following hotels ate worthy of 
_ patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,) KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


Cee 


MAQAACACUUESECACLAC AEE 


ATCC CO 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


£2) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
Conducts 


unds for Small Children 
hildren’s Gardens and 
Many Outings during the Summer months 


Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 


Two Play 
Two 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work is 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, General Alliance. 


(24) [May 28 1931 


Tn this Dumber 


Editorials +. “hel @ 
Significant Sentiments ¢: 6) ht eae 


Articles and Features 


The Anniversary Sermon, by Kenneth Dole 
Whence Congregationalism? Whether? . 
Transforming Russia, by George L. 
Thomyion, 47 4 Usa *, Sa a 
Laymen’s League Elects Herbert Parsons 
The Best Memorial, by Owen Whitman 
Three Beliefs Support Civilization . . . 
Percy W Gardner, Sterling President, Re- 
tires from Leadership of Laymen. . . 
Dr. Horace Westwood Will Go in 1932 
Presidency of the Pacific School . . . 
Jane Addams in Tribute to Mrs. Spencer 


Book Reviews 


A Memory, by A. R. H.; The Legal Con- 
trol of Sex, by Robert C. Dexter. . . 


Unitarian News Letter ...... 
Religious News. « <si@ms sue 
Pléeasantries 4. 4/2 2-o2 > eee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug! 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihban 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples Schoo 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630) 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Stree 
Rey. Charles B. Park, D.D., Minister. Morn 
Service, 11 a.m. Communion service imm 
ately after morning service on the first Sun: 
day of each month. All seats free at all sery- 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5, 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carrol) 
Perkins, D.D, Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. Ray. 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by De 
oo L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard Theologica! 
school, 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649) 
&74 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. 9.30 A.M. 
Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF 38 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Broo yt 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, fiv 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howlan¢ 
pathygn, D.D., minister. Morning  servicet 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast 82n 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paw 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Churel 
School; 11 a.m, Morning service, _ 


DIGHTON, MASS.—ELM STREET. 
taking your Sunday morning ride, attend serv- 
ices at this historic Unitarian Church, buill 
in 1770, situated 42 miles south of Bosto! 
said to be the most beautiful country churel 
in New England. A welcome awaits you. Se 
ices at 11 o'clock. Rev. George L. Thompson 
minister. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sum: 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D: 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hi 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street 
during the erection of the new church at 80t 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friend 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church offi 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


When ordering change of 
address please send ol 
as well as new address. 


